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BUSINESS NOTICES 


Vogue is issued weekly on Thursdays. 

Head office, 3 West 29th Street, New York. 

Cable Address: ** Vogue, New York.” 

London: Arthur Ackerman, 191 Regent Street. 

Paris: Em. Terquem, 19 Rue Scribe. 

Subscription for the United States, Canada and 
Mexico, three dollars a year in advance, postage free. 
For foreign countries in the postal union, four dollars 
a year, postage free. Remit by check, draft or postal 
or express money order. Other remittances at send- 
er's risk. Single copies ten cents, 

Manuscripts must be accompanied with postage 
for their return if found unavailable. Vogue assumes 
no responsibility for unsolicited manuscripts except 
to accord them courteous attention and ordinary care. 

Wrapper Dates.—The date printed on the wrapper 
of each copy denotes the time when the subscription 
expires, ; 

Change of address.—The address of subscribers 
will be changed as often as desired. In ordering a 
change of address both the old and the new address 
must be given. Two weeks’ notice to be given. 


Complaints —Subscribers who fail to recerve a single 
copy of Vogue should immediately nosify the Head O/- 
fice. Readers who are unable to purchase Vogue at 
any news-stand or on anv vatiroad train or steamboat 
will confer a favor by promptly reporting the fact. 
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Entered at N. Y. City P. O. as 2d Class Matter 





V ss is regularly on sale by every first- 
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class newsdealer throughout the United 

States, Canada, Mexico, Alaska and 
Japan. Sold also in the chief cities of Great 
Britain, Continental Europe, India, South 
America and Australia. Principal dealers 
outside New York City and Brooklyn are 


Albany, A. H. Clapp, 32 Maiden Lane, 
Atlanta, Kimball House News Stand. 
Baltimore, W. H. Cullomore, Park Ave. 
Boston, Damrel! & Upham, 283 Washington St. 
Buffaio, R. F. Sherman & Co., 586 Main St. 
Charleston, B. Doscher, 242 Meeting St. 
Chicago, MacDonald & Co., §5 Washington St. 
Cincinnati, J. R. Hawley, 410 Vine St. 
Cleveland, The Helman-Taylor Co. 

Columbus, L. C. Collins, 155 High St. 

Denver, Smith & Higby, 929 16th St. 

Detroit, C. J. Holton, 87 Woodward Ave. 
Galveston, N.S. Sabell. 

Hartford, Smith & McDonough, 

Indianapolis, J. G. Deshler. 

Jacksonville, Jas. Douglas. 

Kansas City, B. 8. Hungerford, 1031 Broadway. 
Knoxville, Tenn., M. Howard. 

Los Angeles, Whedon & Little Co, 

Mobile, N. Felis & Co. 

Memphis, R. M. Mansford. 

Milwaukee, T.S. Gray, 104 Wisconsin St, 
Minneapolis, Paroher & Sacer, 6 Third St., S. 
Nashville, G. W. Hutchinson, 

Natchez, James A. Grillo. 

Newark, P. F. Mulligan, 927 Broad St. 

New Haven, T. H. Pease & Sons. 

New Orleans, D. H. Holmes, 819 Canal St. 
Newport, W. P. Clark. 

Norfolk, The Nusbaum Co., 128 Main St. 
Omaha, Clement Chase, 1518 Farnam St. 
Philadelphia, T. Cullen, 107 So, Broad, cor. Chestnut. 
Pittsburg, R.S. Davis & Co., 96 5th Ave. 
Pertland, J. F. Handley & Co. 

Portland, Ore., B. B. Rich. 

Providence, T. J. Hayden, 92 Weybosset St. 
Richmond, N. Leonard, 908 Main St. 
Rochester, A. Jackson. 

Rutland, G. E. Chalmers. 

Sacramento, K. F. Megerle, 

Salt Lake City, A. R. Derge & Co., 

San Francisco, A. M. Robertson, 126 Post St. 
Saratoga, Congress Hall Book Store. 

Seattle, Geo. F. Ward, 209 Columbia St. 
Springfield, Massasoit News Room, 

St. Albans, A. F. Lane 

St. Louis, Phil. Roeder, 307 N. 4th St. 

St. Paul, J. E. Hall, 613 Nicollet Ave. 

Toledo, J, Huntley. 

Troy, B. G. Wilson, 464 Broadway. 
Vicksburg, R. G, Partee. 

Wace, Texas, A. J, Herz & Bro. 106 So. 4th St. 
Washington, Woodward & Lothrop, 11th and F Sts, 
Worcester, F. A. Easton. 


Readers not finding Vogue on sale at any 
place, however remote from New York, will 
please communicate with the Head Office, 
3 West 29th Street, and a supply will be pro- 
vided forthwith. 














PROFESSIONAL CARDS 


OLIDAY SHOPPING 
And general purchasing by a woman of ex- 
perience and trade acquaintance, Costumes 

designed and selected. Hat and muff designing a 
pecialty. References, Martinez, 46 W. 64th St. 





YGEIA OBESITY TEA 

Is the medical and essential part of the old- 

est and most successful treatment for obesity 

ever recognized by physicians. Positively reduces 

the weight and improves the health. One month's 

treatment, $1.50. At Daggett and Ramsdell’s, J. N. 

Hegeman & Co.'s, or Room 40, 18 West 34th Street, 
nteresting booklets on application. 


ROBES AND GOWNS 


HATS AND BONNETS 





ie Ge 2 See ae oe 


LADIES’ TAILOR—IMPORTER AND 


B. 





DRESSMAKER 
10 West 35th St., near Fifth Ave. 
M E. v. NOEL 


IMPORTER AND MAKER 
Street, Reception, Wedding and Evening Gowns 
55 West 4sth St., bet. sth and 6th Aves., New York 


A VICTOIRF WAIST 


A novel idea, patented August gth, 1898. 

Aftords ease with a perfect fit. Mme. Marie 
Flise de Latour, Designer ana Couturiére, 574 Fifth 
Avenue, New York, 


c: H ee ace oe 
IMPORTER AND DESIGNER OF GOWNS 


FOR DAY AND EVENING WEAR 
19 East 31st Street, New York City. 


CTADLER & FALK 


MAKERS OF HIGH-CLASS GARMENTS FOR 
LADIES AND GENTLEMEN 
535 Fifth Avenue, New York, near 44th Street 


Cc. WEINGARTEN 
@ LADIES’ TAILOR AND FURRIER 
Riding Habits and Driving Coats 
37 West jist Street, New York 


OCK & TORPEY 

Formerly with B. Altman & Co, Dress- 

makers and Importers of Street, Evening and 
Tailor Gowns. 13 West 2gth St., New York. 


WEINGARTEN 
@ LADIES’ TAILOR AND IMPORTER 
WALKING AND DRIVING COSTUMES 
34 West 35th St., New York 


a. Res ae 


IMPORTER AND DESIGNER 
GOWNS FOR ALL OCCASIONS 
20 West 34th St., New York 


























A. 


“See see MARTYN 
DESIGNER AND IMPORTER 
ORIGINAL DESIGNS IN GOWNS AND WRAPS 
40 West 47th St., New York 


aon. & & 


A. MISSES AND CHILDREN’S GOWNS 
Models for dancing school dresses shown 
2% West 35th Street, New York 





O A T M A N 
IMPORTER OF ROBES 
Evening Gowns a Specialty 
rr West 30th Street, New York 


ISSES* AND CHILDREN’S 


Frocks and Cloaks made to order, under 
competent supervision, at reasonable prices. 








Young Women’s Christian Ass'n, 7 East Fifteenth 


Street, New York. 


HEODORE. B. 
IMPORTING DRt SSMAKER 
Reception, Carriage and Evening Toilettes 

75 West 44th St., and at Saratoga, New York 


ONSTANT QUELLER 
LADIES’ TAILOR AND DR¥SSMAKER 
Street and Evening Dresses 
70 West 39th Street, New York 
M'® 
Gowns and Wraps 
Evening Dresses 


10 West 35th Street, New York 


RAME, M’ G’* R 
FASHIONABLE 
DRESSMAKING 


437 Fifth Avenue, New York 





DALE 





SCHROEDER 


W OTHERSPOON 


Mts 
GOWNS AND WRAPS 


Tea Gowns and Debutantes’ Dresses a 





specialty. Prices very moderate. 365 Fifth Ave., 

bet. 34th and 35th Sts., New York. 

S Cc O T T 
ROBES 


Afternoon and Evening Gowns 
__—-34 West 35th Street, near 5th Avenue oa 
M** SAFFORD BARSTO 
MISS RANKIN 
Gowns. Theatre Waists a specialty 
0 Wert 198 Se eS 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
E, ROSENTHAL 


DESIGNER 
EVENING GOWNS, STREET COSTUMES, ETC. 
1206 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

~ FOR RENT 











NFURNISHED APARTMENT 
$55— parlor, bedroom, bath tub, closets, pri- 
vate hall, elevator; very desirable. Address 

Percy, 18 West 34th Street, New York. - 


HATS AND BONNETS 


y ¢ es" . Bf AT 
ROUND HATS AND BONNETS 
1107-1109 Broadway 
SEND FOR BOOKLET OF STYLES 








G A S T oO N 
EXCLUSIVE DESIGNS IN 


HATS AND BONNETS 
122 West 42nd St., New York 


H. FIELDING & CO. 
. MILLINERS, 
BONNETS AND ROUND HATS, 
14 West 22nd Street, New York. 


oo... ao 
IMPORTER AND DESIGNER OF 


FINE MILLINERY 
38 West 33d Street, New York 





H 


CORSETS AND TROUSSEAUX 
Iss T. T. SCHNEIDER 
CORSETIERE 


Fine Custom Corsets and French Lingerie 
292 Fifth Ave., bet. 30th and 31st Sts. 


ME. GARDNER 


CUSTOM-MADE CORSETS 
Silk Petticoats a specialty 
$2 West 21st Street, New York. 
SPECIAL NOTICES 
MERICAN HERALDRY 
Heraldic assistance ; critical and practical ren- 
dered to genealogists, families and designers. 
Work sent for examination, returnable it not desired 
MORTIMER DELANO de LANNOY Pursuivant- 
of-armes Mem., N. Y. Gen. & Bio. Soc,, Societe 
Suisse d’Heraldique and Herald Society zu Berlin. 
104 W. 120th St., New York, or Southampton, L. 
1., Box 66, 


ERSIAN CREAM 


A Wonderful Skin Beautifier. By mail $1 50, 
postpaid. Persian Skin Food Company, 343 
Fifth Avenue, opposite Waldorf. 


HE MISSES WHITE 

will take entire charge of Children’s parties 

and private dancing classes. Address Miss 
SARA WHITE, 12 East 22nd Street, New York, 











SHOPPING COMMISSIONS __ 

HRISTMAS SHOPPING 
Holiday gifts for personal or household use 
Selected with taste and care. References 


given, Address, Mrs, Julia Hayes Percy, 18 W. 
34th Street, New York. 


EW YORK SHOPPING 
of all kinds, by a woman of experience. 


Estimates given for furnishing houses. Send 
for circular. Mrs, M. W. Ketchum, 102 W. 42d St. 


S S. & 7:28: fo. & 
of all kinds promptly atiended to. No charge, 
except on special orders, Unique gifts selected. 

Will shop with out of town clients. References fur- 
nished. Mrs, F. H. Throop, 111 Broadway, N. Y, 


ae es ¢.ttT 2s s 


125 EAST 34TH STREET 
Special attention given to house 








Shopping. 
furnishings. 


PROFESSIONAL CARDS 


MBROIDERING 

On Dresses, Cord, Braid, Bead, Spangle and 

Lace Work. N. A. Hoshafian, Designer and 
Manufacturer, 218 Sixth Avenue, New York, be- 
tween 14th and rsth Streets 


MBROIDERING 

of every description made by hand and by 

machinery, Orders executed at short notice. 
AUGUST BLIQUEZ, 256 Sixth Avenue, between 16th 
and 17th Streets. 


= ELIBLE INK MARKING 
Handkerchiefs, Bed and Table linen and all 
kinds of wearing apparel neatly marked with 
indelible ink. Tape marked for sewing on black 
goods. J. WILSON, 348 Sixth Avenue. 

















"ss TOILET ARTICLES 

LEIN SKIN FOOD 
Will soften and whiten the skin in a few ap- 
plications. Continued use positively removes 


wrinkles—or money cheerfully refunded. Price by 
mail, $1.50, Ovrve RoparT & Co.,9 E. 42d St. 





EISHA ARMLETS 
Worn with Kimonos by those famous Japan 
dancers on bare upperarm. Made of delicate 
silk crepe, gold-clasped; contain a subtle everlasting 
perfume. Price by mail,in dainty Japan box, $1.06. 
GEISHA PERFUME Co., Box 1458, New York City. 








HAIRDRESSING 


A N D K E 
(Late with A. Simonson) Laprgs’ Hair 


DRESSING. Specialist in Hair Coloring, 
Shampooing and Scalp Treatment, Human Hair 
Goods, Shell Ornaments, Toilet Articles, etc. 
13 West 2oth Street. Telephone856 Madison Square, 








"BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 





WANTED A CAPABLE 
PARTY to continue what is acceded to 

be the most exclusive and profitable im- 

porting dressmaking establishment in Chicago, 
Present owner retiring with fortune, Splendidly 
trained staff, Unexceptionable advantages in terms, 
Address: P. B. & Co., 111 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


INDEX 
Society . ° ° : + ii, ij 
Seen On the Stag F ‘ - a 
Dress on the Stage. ‘ » iii, yj 
Social Topics—Manners on Both 
Sides of the Counter. . - 424 
Haphazard Jottings . ; - 426 


A Moment of Atavism—fiction 426 
What She Wears . ; - 428 
Seen in the Shops , : - 4% 
Home Decorations for the Yule 
Tide . . ° . . + 43° 
Smart Fashions for Limited In- 
comes. . F ‘ . - 435 
As Seen by Him ‘ , - 436 
The Well-Dressed Man . - 436 
Vogue’s Weekly Pattern . + 438 
Materials . . : . ° - 43 
Whispers. ° ; ‘ - 438 
For the Hostess . ‘ ‘. - 438 
Requests for Patterns ° - 438 
Gowns of Miss Spong and Miss 
Ellison. ; ‘ ‘ - is 
Descriptions of Fashions . . 
Treeing : , ‘ — 
What They Read ‘ ‘ vi, vii 
For Justice to Animals 
Answers to Correspondents Vii, vill 











Floyd-Jones.—On Sat., 16 Dec., at 
No. 128 E. 34th St., William Floyd-Jones, 
son of the late William and Caroline A. 
Floyd-Jones, in the 33d year of his age. 


RECEPTIONS 


Crocker.—Mrs. George Crocker gave 1 
large evening reception and musicale on Tuc , 
19 Dec,, at her new residence at the corner 
of Fifth Ave, and 64th St. Mme. Nevada 
and Mr. David Bispham sang. 

Carpender.—Mr. William Carpender in. 
troduced his daughter on Saturday last. With 
the debutante received Miss Ethel Du Bois, 
Miss Helen Rogers, Miss Harriet Delafield, 
Miss Amy Olyphant, Miss Mary Wagstaff, 
Miss Louise Gallatin, Miss Matilde Leverich, 
Miss Clara R. Bradford, and Miss Anna K. 
Carpender. 

Edwards. —Mrs. Pierrepont Edwards gav 
a large reception for her daughter on Wed, 
20 Dec., at her residence, 12 E. 56th St. 

Fowler.— Mrs. Thomas P. Fowler intro- 
duced her daughter last week at a reception 
given at her residence, 39 E. 68th St. As- 
sisting her to receive were : Miss Marguerite 
Quackenbush, Miss Emily Hoagland, Mis 
Aurelie Roe, Miss Edith Talcott, Miss Elie 
Todd, and Miss De La Vergne. 

Green.—Mrs. Laura Riddle Green gave 
reception at 80 Mad. Ave., on Saturday, to 
introduce her daughter, Miss Laura Green. 
Assisting the debutante to receive were : Miss 
Mary Field, Miss Daisy Stedman, Miss Elez- 
nor Green, Miss Eleanor Phelps, Miss Luc) 
Froment, and Miss Alice Davis. 

Henderson.—Mrs. Charles R. Hender- 
son and Miss Henderson will beat home on 
Mondays after 1 Jan., at their residence, 
111 E, 318t St. : 

La Montagne.—Mrs. Ernest La Mo- 
tagne gave a reception yesterday afternoon # 
her residence, 114 E, 30th St. 

McClure.—Mrs. McClure _ introduced 
her daughter, Miss Catherine McClure, lat 
week at her ces‘dence, 22 W. 49th St. Re 
ceiving with her were Miss Ella De Peyster, 
Miss Madge Niles, Miss Edna Loew, Mis 
Daisy McClure, Miss Lulu Grace and Miss 
Grace Haig. 

Schefer.—Mrs. Carl Schefer gave a tt- 
ception for her daughter on Saturday at their 
residence, 40 W. 37th St. Receiving with 
Miss Schefer were Miss Marguerite Chapin, 
Miss Edith Kohlsaat, Miss Matilde Va 
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Rensselaer, Miss Trowbridge, Miss Schefer, 
Miss Amy Ellis and Miss Mary G. Edwards. 

Screven.—Mrs. John Screven gave a 
coming out reception for Miss Ellen Turn- 
bull on Saturday, at 40 W. 38thSt. Mrs. 
Robert J. Turnbull, Miss Edith Thompson, 
Miss Sarah Fuller, Miss Josephine Ogden, 
Miss Alice Colgate, the Misses Vernam and 
Miss Josephine Williams assisted in receiv- 
ing. 


DINNERS 


Griswold —Mrs. Chester Griswold wii! 
give a dinner and theatre party, in honor of 
her sons, om Sat,, 30 Dec. 

Low.—Mrs. Joseph T. Low gave a din- 

ner at her residence, 57 W. 52d St., on Fri- 
day evening, 15 Dec. Present were: Dr. 
and Mrs. Edward L. Keyes,’Mrs. Alexander 
T. Van Nest, Mr. and Mrs. A. D. Juilliard, 
Mr. and Mrs. John Hone, Dr. and Mrs. 
Wyckoff and Mr. and Mrs. Charles God- 
trey. 
Lorillard —Mr. and Mrs. P. Lorillard, 
Jr., gave a dinner last week at Tuxedo, in 
nonor of Miss Cora Randolph and her fiancé, 
Mr. Richard Trimble. 

McClure,—Mr. and Mrs. David Mc- 
Clure gave a dinner on Saturday in honor of 
their daughter, Miss Katherine McClure. 
Present were: Miss Daisy McClure, Miss 
Ella de Peyster, Miss Grace, Miss Charlotte 
Whiting, Miss Cecil Boardman, Miss Emily 
Trowbridge, Miss Niles, Miss Loew, and 
Miss Hoag; the Messrs. J. Philip Benkard, 
Stephen Pell, Lawrence Atterbury, Harry 
Cleveland, J. P. Grace, Lawrence Elliman, 
the Hon. C. Hanbury Tracey, Reginald 
Thompson, and Alfred Maclay. 

Parish.—Mrs. Henry Parish, Jr., gave a 
dinner on Thursday last in honor of Miss 
Katherine T. Hall, daughter of Mrs. John 
T. Hall. 

Van Nest.—Mrs. Alexander T, Van 
Nest gave a dinner on Thursday evening at 
her residence, 31 West 37th St, Present 
were Miss Isabelle Cameron, Mr, and Mrs. 
Samuel J. Clark, Miss Julia Clark, Miss May 
Low, Miss Beatrice Post, Miss Laura Hard, 
Miss Knowlton, Messrs. Stephen Pell, Goelet 
Gallatin, Sherman Day, Lawrence Elliman, 
Alexander M, Hadden, Robert Livingston, 
Phenix Ingraham and Arthur Crosby. 


DANCES 


Cinderella.—The first Cinderella Dance 
for this season will be held on Thursday even- 
ing in Sherry’s large ballroom. The subscrib- 
ers are Mrs. John S. Barnes, Mrs. J. Pier- 
pont Morgan, Mrs, Stanford White, Mrs. 
Walter S, Gurnee, Jr.; Mrs. Henry E, 
Howland, Mrs. Robert P. Huntington, Mrs. 
George C. Clark, Mrs. Frederic De Peyster, 
Mrs. Jacob Miller, Mrs. Brayton Ives, Mrs. 
Robert B. Minturn. 

Columbia.—The Junior Columbia Ball 
was held at Sherry’s on Tue., 19 Dec. The 
committee in charge were Mr. Augustine Neil 
Lawrence, chairman; Messrs. Robert S. 
Woodward, Jr., J. E. O'Shea, Henry J. 
Mills, John A. Meehan, George A. Eyer, 
Leon F. Le Prince, Gustavus W. Buckholz, 
William A, Bensel Bruce, L. Falconer, 
Walter H, Grace, Clive S. Mapes, Henry W. 
Shoemaker, Henry Morris Wise, Harold H. 
Jacocks and Maxwell Stevenson, 

The patronesses were: Mrs. L. Bolton 
Bangs, Marston T. Bogert, Mrs. E. B. Ban- 
sel, Mrs. H, H. Boyesen, Mrs. Wilber 
Bloodgood, Mrs. Lloyd S. Bryce, Mrs. Alfred 
C, Clark, Mrs. William C. Coffin, Mrs. 
Charles F. Cox, Mrs. Arthur H, Outler, 
Mrs. Timothy F, Allen, Mrs. Asa A. Alling, 
Mrs. J. H. Bailey, Mrs. Karl H, Buchholz, 
Mrs. Charles T. Barney, Mrs. Francis S. 
Bangs, Mrs. Frederick T. Busk, Mrs. John 
C Barron, Mrs, Frederick R.Coudert, Mrs. 
Charles H. T. Collis, Mrs. C.° Vanderbilt 
Cross, Mrs. Edward F. Coward, Mrs. Charles 
Du Vivier, Mrs. William H. Draper, Mrs. 
George B. De Forest, Mrs, W. G. Eyer, 
Mrs. William T. Emmet, Mrs. Silas H. Fur- 
man, Mrs. ‘John W. Gibbs, Mrs. J. W. 
Grace, Mrs. William R. Grace, Mrs. Theo- 
dore K. Gibbs, Mrs. Edwin B. Holden, Mrs. 
|. Hooker Hamersley, Mrs. Clarence M. 
Hyde, Mrs. Collis P. Huntington, Mrs. J. 
H. Henshaw, Mrs. Marcellus Hartley, Mrs. 
John B. Ireland, Mrs. George M. Jacocks, 


Mrs. John C. Joy, Mrs. Oliver L. Jones, 
Mrs. Townsend Jones, Jr, Mrs. John Kelly, 
Mrs, J. L. Kernochan, Mrs. Gouverneur 
Kortright, Mrs. Augustus N, Lawrence, Mrs. 
S. E. Le Prince, Mrs, James D. Livingston, 
Mrs. Seth Low, Mrs. Francis G. ‘Landon, 
Mrs. Lea McI. Luquer, Mrs. J. Meehan, 
Mrs. Charles V. Mapes, Mrs. Charles W. 
Machen, Mrs. Alfred T. Mahan, Mrs. J. 
Campbell Mayben, Mrs. Richard Mortimer, 
Mrs. James Moses, Mrs. Abner McKinley, 
Mrs. Walsingham A. Miller, Mrs. Cord 
Meyer, Mrs, Leon Marié, Mrs. Martin Ma- 
loney, Mrs. George S. Nicholas, Mrs. Charles 
Oelrichs, Mrs. Hermann Oelrichs, Mrs. E. 
Benedict Oakley, Mrs. H. Fairfield Osborn, 
Mrs. James O’Shea, Mrs. Walter H. Pow- 
ers, Mrs. Mary D. Pell, Mrs. John F. 
Plummer, Mrs. Henry C. Perkins, Mrs. F. S. 
Pinkus, Mrs, Schuyler Quackenbush, Mrs. 
Henry F. Shoemaker, Mrs. A. L. Stevenson, 
Mrs. Charles H. Stebbins, Mrs. J. Montford 
Schley, Mrs. William G. Slade, Mrs. W. 
Watts Sherman, Mrs. William M. Sloane, 
Mrs. Suwanee M. Stevenson, Mrs. Benson 
B. Sloan, Mrs. Francis H. Stoddard, Mrs. 
Henry P. Tiffany, Mrs. Theodore F, Vail, 
Mrs. Cortlandt S. Van Rensselaer, Mrs. W. 
Seward Webb, Mrs. Morris S. Wise, Mrs. 
Buchanan Winthrop, Mrs. Edwin H. Weath- 
erbee, Mrs. J. Grant Wilson, Mrs. Richard 
T. Wilson, Mrs. Louis F. Whitin, Mrs. 
Charles C. Worthington, Mrs, Octavius A, 
White, Mrs. Gilbert C. Wiltse. 

Metropolitan Dances. — The first 
dance held inthe Metropolitan Club Annex 
took place on Friday. These dances were 
originated by Mrs. Fredezic Gallatin, Mrs, 
Lewis Q. Jones, Mrs. Henry L. Morris, Mrs. 
Dallas H. Pratt and Mrs. Pierrepont Ed- 
wards, and are in reality dinner dances, as 
the guests have all been previously entertained 
at dinner by one or the other of the patron- 
esses. 

White.—Dr. and Mrs. Octavius White 
will give a New Year’s dance in honor of 
their daughter, Miss Helen White, at their 
residence, 1011 Mad. Ave. 


GOLF 


Atlantic City. —The open tournament of 
the Atlantic City Golf Club was finished on 
Saturday, when W. H. Davis, of the Lake- 
wood Golf Club, defeated Findlay S. Doug- 
las, the golf champion of 1898, in the finals 
by 3 up and 2 to play, as follows : 


Davis,out....§5 § 645 5 7 3 4—44 
Dougias,out...5 6 44644 5 5—43 
Davis,in......4 3 9 7 6 6 4 7 5—§SI—Q5 
Douglas, in... 4 § 6 7 6 4 4 5 6—47—90 
Davis, out...,. $643 74 6 3 7-45 
Dougias,out..4 6 5 4 5 4 6 3 6—43 
Davis,in......3 3 746 4 3 * *~—30—75 
Douglas, in....3 4 8 § 7 4 3 * *—34—77 


* Byc holes not played. 


The second cup was won by F. P. Kim- 
ball, Lakewood G. C,, who won from J. H. 
Lippincott, Atlantic City Country Club, by 5 


up and 4 to play. Cards: 

Kimball,out...§ § § 3 747 4 5—45 
Lippincott,out.§ 76 474 7 3 6—49 
Kimball,in...4 § 7 5 5 4 6 7 6—49—94 
Lippincott,in.4 § 9 5 7 § 4 6 7—52—9Q1 


J. A. Moore, of the Atlantic City Country 
Club, defeated H. W. Brown, of the Phila- 
delphia Country Club, in the final match at 
eighteen holes, for the third cup, by 5 up and 


4to play. The cards were : 

Moore, out....6 76574974 S—51 

Brown, out....5 6 7 § 8 § 9 4 6—55 

Moore,in ...4 4967 * * * *—30—81 

Brown, in....4 §5 977 * * * *—32—87 
* Bye holes not played. 


The fourth cup was won by A. H. Chad- 
bourne. The scratch foursome eighteen-hole 
match was won by Arden M. Robbins, of St. 
Andrews, and F. P. Kimball, of Lakewood. 
The cards follow : 


A. M. Robbins and F, P. Kimball— 


Rs enetnnkts . 6-8 2 8 4:¢ 2 
EB. 2. cccsee § 9 OO 8 4.4 8 


6 -46 
6—47—93 


The open handicap went to E. A, Darby 
of the A. C. C. C,, who made the 18 holes 
in 91, which with a handicap of 5 made his 
net score 86. This was also the best gross 
score, with the exception of F. S. Douglas, 
who made the same. 


FOREIGN TRAVEL 


Oceanic.—Sailing Wed., 13 Dec , Mrs. 
J. A. Bostwick, Mr. A. W. Byron, Mr. and 
Mrs, Anthony J. Drexel, Mrs. John W. 
Ehninger, Mr. Ralph Ellis, Mrs. C. H. God- 
frey, Mr. E. D. Godfrey, Mr. Thos, Kelly, 
Mr. and Mrs, F. A. Kennedy, Miss Ken- 
nedy, Mr. and Mrs. Prescott Lawrence, the 
Duke of Manchester, Mrs. Samuel New- 
house, Mrs, Gilbert Parker, Mrs. William 
R. Stewart, Miss Edith L, Stewart, Mr. A. 
Van Bergen, Miss Van Bergen, Mr. and 
Mrs. Wesley Watson, Jr. 

St. Louis.—Sailing Wed , 13 Dec., Mr, 
J. Coleman Drayton, Miss Drayton, Mrs. F. 
D. French, Miss French, Baron and Baroness 
Hoyningen-Huehne, the Misses Huehne, 
Hon. E D. Winslow, Mr. C. S. Winslow, 
Mrs. Winslow. 


[ SEEN ON THE STAGE 





Heels Within Wheels at the Madi- 
son Square Theatre has brought 
again into popular favor Miss 

Hilda Spong, the Australian actress who is 
already known and admired by New York 
audiences. Robert Hilliard is also among the 
actors who have acquitted themselves more 
than ordinarily well in R, C. Carton’s very 
lively comedy. 


The Great Ruby with the original stage 
mounting, which had so long a run at Daly's 
Theatre last season, is at the Harlem Opera 
House for the week, The cast includes Isa- 
bella Urquhart, Louise Thorndyke Boucicault, 
Louis Massen and other competent players, un- 
der the management of the Litt Company. 


Ties, a translation of Paul Hervieu’s play 
of that name, was given last evening at Car- 
negie Lyceum, and the performance is being 
repeated this evening. This production is 
part of the series of five modern plays which 
John Blair is giving, and in which he takes a 
leading part. In the present instance he is 
being supported by Florence Kahn, Alice 
Farrington, P. A. Anderson, F. G. Lewis 
and George Bennett. 


Mr. Richard Mansfield scheduled a round 
of his principal réles for this week; the 
Devil’s Disciple, George Bernard Shaw's 
play, taking up the first three evenings. 
Prince Karl is down for to-night, and A 
Parisian Romance and Dr. Jekyll and Mr. 
Hyde finish out the week. On Monday next 
Mr. Mansfield will give The First Violin. 


The American Theatre is to be closed all 
of this week, and the Castle Square Company 
is to appear there in a blaze of glory in The 
Beggar Student on Monday next, The man- 
agement announce that great preparations 
have been made for the reproduction of the 
popular opera, 


Mr. John Drew’s long and prosperous en- 
gagement at the Empire, in The Tyranny of 
Tears, will be brought to a close on Saturday 
evening, and on Monday next the regular 
company will appear in My Lady’s Lord. 


The Elder Miss Blossom retires from the 
Knickerbocker Theatre on Saturday, to be 
replaced on Christmas Day by Nat C. Good- 
win and Maxime Elliot in The Cowboy and 
the Lady, by Clyde Fitch. —The Greek Slave 
likewise closes its season at the Herald Square 
with the week. Two weeks of negro min- 
strelsy, under Dockstader and Primrose, will 
follow. After that, Naughty Anthony, a 
farce, by David Belasco, will be put on at the 
Herald Square Theatre. 


Mrs. Minnie Maddern Fiske is giving the 
last representation of Becky Sharp at the 
Fifth Avenue Theatre, previous to taking 
the play on an extensive tour throughout the 
country. 


Julia Marlowe has but a fortnight longer to 
remain at the Criterion Theatre, in Barbara 
Frietchie. Maud Adams, in The Little Min- 
ister, follows at this house, 








Miss Annie Russell is to be seen as Miss 
Hobbs at the Lyceum until 20 January.— 
The Ameer, at Wallack’s, and The Singing 
Girl, at the Casino, have three weeks still to 
run, 


The Maneuvres of Jane is having a pros- 
perous run at Daly's. So is Sherlock Holmes 
at the Garrick and Ben-Hur at the Broad- 
way.— Way Down East will have been played 
two hundred and fifty times in New York on 
Friday next, and the occasion will be marked 
by the distribution of silver souvenirs. 


The run of the Roger Brothers in Wall 
Street, at Hammerstein’s Victoria will be 
brought to an end at the close of next week. 
On the Monday following 1 January, 1900, 
Chris and the Wonderful Lamp, an extrava- 
ganza by Glen MacDonough and John Philip 
Sousa, will be produced at this house by Jerome 
Sykes and Edna Wallace Hopper and their 
company. 


Barbara Fidgety is destined for a long run 
at Weber & Fields, where this clever travesty 
is nightly received with shouts of laughter, 
Whirligig continues its old popularity. The 
Girl With the Auburn Hair continues at 
Keith’s, where also A Night in Japan serves 
to display Adelaide Herman's cleverness as a 
magician. 


At Proctor’s Twenty-third Street house, 
there are trained ponies and monkeys, one- 
legged acrobats, dogs, negro vocalists and 
motion pictures of South Africa. Proctor’s 
Pleasure Palace has musical sketches and in- 
geniously contrived ** magical ”’ pictures, 


AT THE THEATRES 


Academy of Music—8.15, Way Down East, 
American—Closed. 

Bijou—8.15, Sister Mary, 

Broadway—8, Ben-Hur. 

Casino—8.15, The Singing Girl. 
Criterion— 8.30, Barbara Frietchie., 
Daly’s—8.15, The Manceuvres of Jane. 
Empire—8.20, The Tyranny of Tears. 
Fifth Avenue—8, Becky Sharp. 
Garden—8.15, Richard Mansfield. 
Garrick--8, Sherlock Holmes. 

Harlem Opera House—8.15, Great Ruby. 
Herald Square—8.15, A Greek Slave. 
Knickerbocker—8.20, Mr. and Mrs. Kendall. 
Lyceum—8.30, Miss Hobbs. 

Madison Square—8.30, Wheels Within Wheels. 
Wallack’s—8.15, The Ameer, 
Proetor’s—12.30 to 10.45, 
Keith’s—Continuous performance. 

Eden Muséo—Cinématograph, W ax works. 
Pleasure Palace—1.30 to 11. 

Victoria Theatre—Vaudeville. 

Koster & Bial’s—Vaudeville. 

Weber & Field’s—Barbara Fidgety. 

St. Nicholas Skating Rink, 

New York Theatre—Vaudeville. 


DRESS ON THE STAGE 


WHEELS WITHIN WHEELS 


He stage, taken as a mirror of the 

I times, should reflect with accuracy 

not only the human characters, but 
the fashions and the manners of the period of 
a play. 

Costume upon the stage should, there- 
fore, be chosen with the utmost care and 
thought as to detail. 

Women’s dress on the stage has long re- 
ceived careful attention, and in the society 
plays of the present one expects to see the 
latest modes faithfully portrayed. In Paris 
especially the stage exercises marked influence 
in setting the fashions for women. Still, the 
world over, the effect of the stage upon the 
costumes of the day is more or less apparent. 


(Continued on page vi) 








1440 Broadway, cor. goth St., N. Y. 


Stanhope - Wheatcroft Dramatic 


SCHOOL. Thoroughly prepares for the stage 
in 6 months, beginning Sct 16. Student Mat- 
inees. Highest d Prosp 
ADELINE STANHOPE WHEATCROFT, Dir. 








Dr. Noel’s Electric Baths 
41 West 33d Street, New York 

at once relieve and promptly cure Rheumatism, Gout, 

Neuralgia, Sciatica, Dropsy, \Obesity, Dyspepsia, 

Constipation, Liver and Kidney troubles, Nervous 

disorders and Female complaints. 


AVOID 


Coffee from infected districts by purchasing* abso- 
lutely pure delicious, and fragrant coffee, grown in 
PORTO RICO, Best grades only. Sold by Percy, 
18 West 34th Street, New York. Send for circular. 









KEEP YOUR SHOES IN ORDER. KEEP THEM IN SHAPE. | 


To preserve a valuable shoe—to make a cheap shoe 
look well, tree your boots beforé putting them aside 


LEADAM’S SHOE TREE 


is adjustable to any shoe by means of the lever and 
adjustable bar which is peculiar to it. It is unlike 
any other ever offered; its chief advantage is in the 
ease with which it is applied and the results which it | 
obtains. Your dealer surely has it, or it may be ob- | 
tained of any of the following houses. Price, $1.00, 
upward. 
New York 
Slater 
Arnold 
Alexander 


Jantzen 
Cammeyer 





Inserting 
the Tree 
cut glass. 

Hlso inexpensive but 
artistic articles in silver 
suitable for Emas gifts, 


McClenahan & 

Lemon 
McNaughten 
Turtill 


Boston 

Tuttle Co. 
Cincinnati 

H. S. Pogue 
Oliver Moore San Francisco 
Stern Bros. Rosenthal Bros & 
F. O'Neill B. Altman Co. 
Beneke Bros. Chicago 
Burt Marshall Field 


A delicious dessert for 
HOLIDAY DINNERS 
Just as good and pure as the 
choicest fruits, fine seasoning 
and our 40 years experience Ferris N. B. Holden | 
can make it. ; Rosenthol Philadelphia ; 


Frank Bros. W. H. Steigerwalt St. Louis } 
Put up in convenient size Knox Waldo M. Claflin J. Swope & Bro. | 440 MILES 
key opening cans — ready to 


When ordering by mail state size of shoe. ' 
serve. Ask your grocer. 


[IN 495 MINUTES 





The Result 











Libby, McNeill & Libby, Chicago. 


Free, New edition ‘How to Make Good Things to 
Eas.” 














Mme. GARDNER 
Corsets made to order 
52 West aist Street 


All the newest models 


Corsets 
For reducing corpul- 
ericy and length- 
ening the waist 


Perfect fit Guaranteed 
Silk Petticoats a Specialty 





Xo, Constabl, ce 


esas | ie 
«). Ladies’ Furnishings. 


French Flannel Waists. 


Crepon Dressing Sacques, Japanese Silk Quilted Peignoirs. 


Fleece-lined Underwear. 


Imported 
Eiderdown Robes. 


Corsets. 
Paris-made Tea Gowns 


Silk Petticoats. 








CHRISTMAS 


CHINA ano GLASS 


THE WALDORF 


D. B. Bedeli. & Co, 


are showing an unusually fine as- 
sortment of importations in 


FINE CHINA 

RICH CUT GLASS 

ROCK CRYSTAL anp 
GOLD DECORATED GLASS 


They would invite particular atten- 
tion to their exhibit of the celebra- 
ted T. B. Clarke & Company’s 
Rich Cut Glass, particularly the 
‘«WaLporr’’ pattern. 


256 FIFTH AVENUE 








Droadway K 19th treet, NU. 














CONTENTMENT 


IS NOT THE LEAST OF THE 
ADVANTAGES FOUND IN 
USING 

WHITING’S PAPERS. 
THEY ARE ALWAYS COR- 
RECT — THEY ARE ABOVE 
CRITICISM — they always 
give satisfaction — THEY 
ARE not THE cheapest, 
BuT they are the best 
AND CHEAPEST IN THE END. 
DAINTY MONOGRAMS . 
STAMPED ON A PAPER 
BEARING THE NAME OF THE 

WHITING PAPER COMPANY 
IS A COMBINATION PLEAS- 
ING TO THE EYE—GRATIFY- 
ING TO BOTH SENDER AND 
RECEIVER. 


Whiting Paper Company 
Designers of Art Stationery 
and Paper Makers 
New York 
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every business day in the year between 
New York and Buffalo, on the New 
York Central's 


“EMPIRE STATE EXPRESS,” 


FasTEST TRAIN IN THE WORLD. 


It has imitators on both sides of the 
Atlantic, but no equal anywhere. 


For a copy of the “* Luxury of Modern Railway 
Travel"’ send a _ t-cent stamp to George H. 
Daniels, General Passenger Agent, Grand Central 
Station, New York. 
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TRAVELING AND 
STORM COAT 


Our latest London model. 
Waterproof Cloth. (No rubber) 


In stock or to order 


“5 BROADWAY, N.Y. 
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He artificial gulfs that separate classes are frequently made the 
| subjects of comment by philanthropists and others who inter- 
est themselves in phases of current sociology ; but there is 
one very broad distinction which has not been emphasized, and a little 
consideration of it may not be altogether profitless. This is a material 
separation which hems in one class, physically, and bars another out, 
also physically, although across it the two classes hold continual com- 
munion. All this preamble concerns that most commonplace of 
daily sights, the counter, or, as it is called in hotels, the desk, than 
which no line of class cleavage is more strongly defined. It matters 
not how poor, or unlettered, or unworthy, he who approaches a 
counter may be, unless he be a mendicant, for the time being he takes a 
pose as the superior of him who is hemmed in by it. The outsider 
would never dare put upon his associates any such exactions as he 
forces clerks to endure, nor would he risk permitting himself such 
rudeness of speech as he indulges in to them. 


A study of humanity, as it exhibits itself at the counter, is likely 
to develop acute pessismism in the student, as for some reason the 
beast that is latent in most human beings apparently feels under no ob- 
ligation to dissemble when there is only a behind-the-counter spectator. 
The most prominent trait in the patron is pretense ; consciously, or 
unconsciously, he endeavors to impress the clerk with his superiority 
in some particular, usually his knowledge of values ; sometimes his 
skill at bargaining ; again his social elevation. The last named claim 
is apt to be the most offensive in its manifestations, as these usually 
take the form-of unpardonable discourtesy. The most perfect flower 
of this particular brand of before-the-counter contumely is that ex- 
pressed in manner and action by certain classes of women. Sometimes 
they are persons of some social position ; sometimes actresses who, 
assuming a most insolent pose (which they misconceive to be grande 
dame hauteur), regard civility as beneath their dignity to practice. 
Accordingly they make a point of sweeping through aisles and corri- 
dors, and contemptuously tossing room keys or letters for the mail to 
a clerk, without so much as an inclination of the head to signify re- 
quest or thanks. That they are writing themselves down as ill-bred, 
does not enter their heads. They are more than uncivil ; they are 
cowards, as they practise their insolence upon those who dare not re- 
sent it for fear of loss of position. They have neither the social training, 
nor the native common sense that would help them to realize that the 
very pains they are at to proclaim themselves far uplifted above the 
behind-the-counter man, doth show them to be but barnyard fowls. 
Besides this intense desire to vaunt him or herself, the patron shows 
ugly traits, such as greed, a lingering habit of bill-paying, and other 
similar unlovely characteristics ; but these traits will not be elaborated 
upon, as the object of this little paper will have been accomplished if 
only a very few of the readers of it who mayhap belong to the 
would-be-haughty-lady type will be persuaded that persons of 
keener perception exist nowhere in the world than those acquiescent 
beings who stand behind counters and desks, and civilly bear the ex- 
actions of the underbred herd that throngs by them every day. De- 
ceive lover, husband, mother, friend you may, but these human 
automatons are not taken in by airs and graces. Their opportunities 
for observing true and sham breeding are well nigh limitless, and even 
the dullest of them, after a time, become expert in judging 
where rightly to apply the title, lady. Nothing whatever is gained 
by patron incivility except the hatred of the victims of it and the con- 
tempt of all well-bred observers, and it seems about time that it should 
be held up to derision, and those who practise it labelled to be what 
they are—ill-bred cowards. 
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DRESS ON THE STAGE 


Gowns worn in Wheels Within Wheels—now playing at the Madison Square Theatre—portrait of Miss Hilda Spong, who is cast as The Hon, Mrs, Onslaw Bulmer 


FOR DESCRIPTION OF GOWNS SEE TEXT-——DRESS ON THE STAGE 
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HAPHAZARD JOTTINGS 


AN ADMIRABLE MOVEMENT—THE PARENTS’ 
LEAGUE—THE HIGHER CRITICISM AND 
POPULAR UNBELIEF—-LYNCHINGS 
DAMAGE OUR PRESTIGE AS 
EVANGELS OF HOLINESS 


He discussion of methods of education, 
and the trying of new experiments 
for improving the instruction given to 

children are very much to the front in these 
days, and among notable moves in the right 
direction that begun by the Parents’ League 
deserves extended comment. Although started 
in May last the Parents’ League already num- 
bers several hundred members, among whom 
are included ministers and superintendents, as 
well as parents. The object of the association is 
to promote acquaintance between teachers and 
the parents of their charges, these two classes 
of educators having previous to the formation 
of the League had only the vaguest ideas re- 
garding one another. At the regular meetings 
the teachers and parents discuss questions in- 
volving the education of the school children ; 
suggestions are exchanged, and the practical 
result of the conferences held thus far has been 
excellent. One effect of the intercourse has 
been to stimulate in the parents an interest in 
the appearance of the schoolroom, and works 
of art are beginning to find their way into 
classrooms. 
«x 

A certain most efficient mother of four chil- 
dren, three of them boys, has for years con- 
sidered it a part of her duty to make the ac- 
quaintance of the children’s teachers, and, as 
far as consistent with courtesy, to ascertain 
something of their home environment. Two 
or three years ago at the cost of considerable 
trouble and expense the boys went daily to a 
large city in a neighboring state for their school- 
ing. Pursuing her usual plan the mother dis- 
covered that the tired gentlewoman who acted 
as teacher was cruelly wrought upon by fate. It 
would be an unkind parading of melancholy 
conditions which might also lead to identifica- 
tion if the details of her case were given, but 
this much may be fitly said: the teacher's 
compensation permitted only the simplest of 
homes, which had to shelter a bedridden mother 
and a paralytic sister. Each day before start- 
ing out for school, this woman had to wash 
and dress each of her charges ; to prepare and 
serve their breakfasts and render them any other 
aid necessary to make them comfortable until 
her return after school hours. As the mother 
put it, not physically the strongest human 
being would be in fit condition to impart 
knowledge or intelligently train children, who 
had thus to perform the offices of scullion, cook, 
nurse, waitress, chambermaid every morning 
before she entered the schoolroom. Accord- 
ingly the children were removed from the 
school and placed in another, where the tutors’ 
time was devoted to scholastic interests or to 


VOGUE 


wholesome recreation outside school hours, 
and in a short time the improvement in the 
boys as students, and in deportment was 
marked. 


*% 

An association having for its object the 
preservation of the American Sabbath, made a 
severe assault upon the Sunday newspaper, 
charging among other evils due to its influence 
the falling off in church attendance. A simi- 
lar charge has been brought against the bicycle 
and summer resorts like Coney Island, and 
other agencies, pursuits and customs. With 
the truth or error of the charge as against the 
Sunday journals, this paragraph is not con- 
cerned. But what it is desired to point out is 
the very telling rejoinder made by the New 
York Sun. The claim it makes is that the 
higher criticism of the Bible, which has de- 
lighted and interested scholars has had the 
effect of destroying popular belief in its infal- 
libility, and as the Bible has stood for the rock 
of Protestanism, the contentions of Dr. Lyman 
Abbott, Dr. Briggs and other modern scholars 
that certain books of it are not inspired, has 
simply undermined the popular faith. Large 
numbers of people brought up in the orthodox 
creeds have ceased to believe, and they conse- 
quently stop church attendance. The com* 
bined influence of all the journals in the uni- 
verse would not develop indifference to religion 
to the extent that inevitably results from the 
publication of magazine articles and books 
setting forth the latest findings of the higher 
critics. Why do religious teachers not realize 
that to-day the most dangerous and forceful 
iconoclasts of Protestanism are men belonging 
to its own communion? 

* 
* * 

Lynchings in this country have arrived at a 
stage where they make the pretence that this 
nation is called of God to civilize the world 
appear like blasphemous Phariseeism. In one 
of the oldest states peopled by native born 
Americans a fortnight ago a man convicted of 
crime was deliberately tortured to death by 
women and men and little boys and girls of 
six years, and their victim’s burned flesh was 
distributed in bits to the little children and 
others as keepsakes. Blue vitriol and cayenne 
pepper were thrown into his eyes, his face was 
beaten with a wooden board, his chest was 
slashed with knives, women and children 
helped to torture the wretch and their screams 
of delight helped to drown his shrieks of 
anguish. This exhibition of savagery which 
would have disgraced a North American Indian 
of the last century, is condoned by some of the 
first people in the state, who insist that the 
people of Mayville, Kentucky, will not take 
kindly to any attempt to hold the parties to 
the transaction to any responsibility therefor. 
What a flavor of Mrs. Jellaybyism does it give 
to our efforts to evangelize the world, while 
within our own borders there are several com- 
monwealths where diabolical cruelties are being 
continually practised. If Cubans, Spaniards 
or Filipinos were guilty of ‘such atrocities 
Asmerican journals and American stump speak- 
ers would point morals and disfigure tales 
ad nauseam by recounting such saturnalias of 
violence and savagery. But it is American 
men, women and children who go in mobs to 
witness and assist at these tortures. Whata 
ghastly farce it is to send missionaries to foreign 
nations living thousands of miles away for the 
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purpose of persuading the heathen, so called, 
to accept Christianity, when within the borders 
of these United States there is urgent need for 
the spending of every dollar, and the employ- 
ment of every ethical agency that is now lay- 
ished on foreigners. 


A MOMENT OF ATAVISM 


BY WARDON ALLAN CURTIS 
CHAPTER II 


T was the last holiday of the school year be- 
fore the final examinations would begin, 
and a half-dozen of us had collected at the 

Indian village several miles below town, a favor- 
ite goal for expeditions of cadets. Here lived a 
broken remnant of the tribe which once had 
its capital on the very grounds where we daily 
drilled, and the great circle of its war dance on 
the very spot where our beautiful chapel sent 
its spire skyward. The bolder spirits had gone 
toward the blizzards of the northwest ; here 
remained a bare two hundred, cultivating the 
soil in a small way. On Sundays most of the 
Indians sat in the rear pews of the cathedral, 
enjoying the wondering glances of strangers. 
The remainder, together with others from a 
more remote village, swarmed into the French 
church. Our school and the theological semi- 
nary had been founded to educate Indians, and 
had as far departed from this purpose as has 
Dartmouth College. But though there had been 
only one Indian in the academy for a decade, 
and only five or six in the seminary during 
that period, the church establishment felt a 
peculiar responsibility toward the Indians, and 
the theologs visited the Indian village quite as 
often as we did, though for far different rea- 
sons. On this occasion we found hitched to a 
tree the solemn old black horse with the sol- 
emn old two-seated pheton which constituted 
the seminary turnout. Four theologs were 
visiting the village—Williams, Preston, Burke 
and Hicknell. The few Indians present were 
possessed of little or no knowledge of English, 
and the administering of spiritual consolation 
would be difficult; and although we of the 
gray secretly looked down upon our older 
compatriots of the black—as has ever been the 
wont of the profession of arms toward clerics 
—we hung about the four in the village that 
day, wondering what they were doing. It was 
thus that I, at the north end of the single street 
of the village, saw approaching the venerable 
horse and more venerable carriage, and still 
more venerable figure of the Rev. J. Roche- 
grosse Dabney, S.T.D., professor of philoso- 
phy in the seminary. It was thus that I heard 
him inform Williams, whom he hailed, that 
Miss Wellington, having finished her work for 
the school year, was going to leave for her 
eastern home at seven o'clock that very even- 
ing ; after which he fared onward to the south- 
ward, deeply meditating, no doubt, upon his 
famous ripping to pieces of Hegel, which ap- 
peared a few years ago. 

Calling Burke to him, Williams said a few 
words and, getting into the seminary carriage, 
drove away. Now Burke, who rejoiced in the 
appelations Matthew Mark Luke, his parents 
having omitted to honor the other evangelist in 
christening him, was an Irishman by birth, and 
though an Anglican in religion, in political 
creed he was a pronounced home ruler. Wiil- 
liams, descended as he was from some English 

(Continued on page 428) 
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(Continued from page 426) 

royal house, was a Tory to the backbone, and 
thought and spoke none too well of Burke's 
native land. There was, therefore, no cordi- 
ality between them, though respect for their 
cloth allowed no open expression of acrimony. 
Williams had been gone a good fifteen minutes 
when Preston and Hicknell emerged from the 
chiet’s house and inquired what had become 
of the carriage. 

‘¢ Williams took it and said he would have 
it sent back for us,’ said Burke. ‘Dr. 
Dabney was passing by and told him the un- 
expected news that Miss Wellington is going 
to leave for home at seven this evening, and he 
has gone to say good by, or something else. 
Preston !”" 

‘*What!’* exclaimed Preston, startled by 
the abruptness with which Burke had spoken 
his name. 

*¢ Are you going to let her slip through 
your fingers? He will speak.’’ 

‘*Hush,’” said Preston, glancing at us. 
‘¢ Little pitchers have long ears. Be careful 
what you say.’” 

*¢ We'll speak in French, then,”’ said Burke. 

Burke spoke the French of Dublin, perhaps 
as good as that of Stratford atte Bowe; Preston 
spoke such French as obtains in Connecticut, 
but they did not know that one of our number, 
Sandy McTavish of Winnipeg, spoke the old 
Norman French of Quebec as it is remouthed 
by the Bois-Brules of Manitoba. It was quite 
apparent that neither Burke nor Preston could 
understand the other, though McTavish affected 
to be under no such difficulty, and he cheer- 
fully whispered to us what he professed was a 
translation of their conversation. Presently 
they gave up the ineffectual struggle and aban- 
doned French save as they interlarded long 
English sentences with occasional French 
words, so we, more or less assisted by Mc- 
Tavish, had no difficulty in gathering what 
they were talking about. Preston said he was 
an Indian (un sauvage), and no white woman 
would marry him. Burke said Williams was 
un sausage and no description of woman would 
marry him. He continued to inform Preston 
that he, Preston, was handsome, accomplished 
and brilliant, none of which things Williams 
was, and that Miss Wellington being a girl of 
spirit, independence and horse sense, (sense du 
horse, Burke said), would surely never marry 
Williams if Preston spoke. He said it was a 
shame, a crime, not to give her a chance to 
take the man whom she cared for. 

‘¢ But how shall I get there before him?”’ 
said Preston, ceasing all attempts at French. 
** He will reach there before I can.’* 

‘¢ Borrow a horse of old Emmegahbowh. 
Take his gun, too. Williams will think that 
your Indian blood is up and that you are going 
to shoot him,’’ and as he said this, it was plain 
that Preston’s Indian blood was up, for his 
fingers were beating the devil’s tattoo, and his 
eyes were flashing as the fire of excitement 
leaped higher and higher in them at Burke's 
rapid words. 

‘* Strategy is allowable. Frighten him. To 
horse, man! Ride, ride, man! Scalp him 
if you overtake him!"’ cried Burke, with a 
wild Irish hurrah of encouragement, to which 
Preston gave an answering little yell that 
caused us all to nearly fall over with delighted 
astonishment. 

‘«T shall go,’* he said, ‘‘on horseback, as 
is fitting for an Indian. Give me a horse, 
Emmegahbowh.”’ 


VOGUE 


But Emmegahbowh understood not a word 
of English, nor Preston a word of Sioux ; and 
it was Hicknell, son of a trader on the upper 
Missouri, who obtained the loan of a pony 
from Emmegahbowh. Into the saddle sprang 
Preston; he snatched the double-barreled 
shot-gun leaning against Emmegahbowh’'s 
house, struck spurs into the pony and was off 
with a yell, to which Burke’s hurrah and our 
excited shouts of admiration gave reply. Off, 
off, the noble Indian, his ancestral spirit awake 
at last, to halt Williams at the shot-gun’s 
mouth—to win a bride by a wild foray ! 

But, alas ! Preston could not speak Indian, 
neither could he ride Indian. After an inglo- 
rious bobbing and slipping around in the sad- 
dle for a hundred yards, he was thrown head 
first into a sand-bank. Bang! bang! went 
the gun, and away went the pony, which, too, 
was no Indian and had been terrified by our 
shouting. 

It was a sober, silent, civilized man who 

rose out of the sand, half dazed. It was one 
of the last products of civilization—the new 
bicycle of Sandy McTavish—that was offered 
to the Indian in his need ; and it was upon 
this that he rode away, paced by Jim Blakely, 
down over the lower road, across the con- 
demned bridge, over which carriages dared not 
go, into the grounds of St. Agnes. Those 
were the days of the old high wheel and solid 
tire, but Preston reached St. Agnes almost an 
hour before Williams, though this was not 
so much because of superior speed and 
shorter route as because the scion of royalty 
had delayed to go to his room to ‘slick 
up. 
What happened within the walls of St. Ag- 
nes; what Preston said and what Miss Welling- 
ton answered, may be reasonably conjectured, 
for they were married the following year. 


MME OO 
WHAT SHE WEARS _ & 
a 


FASHION’S STREET SWEEPERS—CLOTH VISITING 
GOWN — WHITE ASTRAKHAN TRIMMED 
GOWN—MAID OF HONOR COS- 
TUME—CREPE DE CHINE 
DINNER GOWNS 


Here is such a fascinating grace about 
long coats that it is not difficult 


to understand how willingly women in- 
tend to make martyrs of themselves walking and 
shopping in them. If streets and crossings were 
spotlessly clean, and shop floors free from dust— 
that is, if the impossible were possible—the idea 
of sweeping public highways with one’s skirts 
and coat might be less revolting. As it is, 
the prospect is hopeless. Long coats render it 
quite impossible for a woman to hold up her 
skirts, and when she does, the effect upon her- 
self and the coat is far from pleasing, as the 
skirt must all be drawn out through the front 
opening. Long coats are figuratively closed 
cylinders in which the helpless body is encased. 
To wear them smartly, every button must be 
closed, your skirts must sweep along, and so 
must the coat skirt. Perfect repose of man- 
ner, and an assured confidence that nothing is 
amiss, is the secret of being graceful under all 
circumstances, but especially is it the case when 
these coats are worn. It remains to be seen 
how they will be managed in the face of all the 
obstacles sure to be encountered. 
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PINK CLOTH COSTUME 


A lovely example of a visiting gown from 
one of the best makers in town—and what a 
large number there are!—is built of rose-pink 
cloth, and it may be said that in all shades it is 
much in demand. The suit is in two pieces, 
but simulates a princesse. The skirt has for 
its sole trimming a border of dark mink tail, 
and as it opens en tablier from the belt down- 
wards in front, there is on both sides a button 
and cord ornamentation in black which also 
continues each side of the closed bodice as far 
as bust line. Beyond that line, the top bodice 
is an open square, with white satin collar revers 
turning over, wide across the back and should- 
ers, but ending at nothing at bust, the satin 
being shrouded in black Chantilly. Both tab- 
lier and high chemisette are built of what is 
considered the choicest of white cloth applica- 
tions, its design open and worked in white silk 
button-hole stitch, and laid over a pink mauve 
silk. This fabric costly, as it is beautiful, is 
the craze in fine dressmaking, for nothing 
givesa more thorough look of elegance to a 
ceremonious gown. The high collar band is 
of white cloth inset with black lace and narrow 
black cording in a separate design. 


BUTTON NOVELTIES 


The newest buttons are much less jeweled 
than formerly, and taken up as gown trim- 
mings the small and medium ones are far more 
in demand than the larger variety. Enameled 
color tones are given to button surfaces with 
some delicate design thereon. Blister pearls 
form the latest novelty button in white, gray 
or what might be termed a black pearl as well 
as in all the pale shades of evening silks. 
Solitaire diamonds of various sizes showing no 
setting whatever are very smart indeed for a 
practical or an ornamental button. 


AMBER CLOTH COSTUME 


A beautiful gown is built for tall slen- 
derness in the finest of Venetian cloth, the 
shade of the palest amber tone. On the skirt 
are long, waved lines at the bottom, alter- 
nating in a crescent-shaped section of stitched 
cloth and another of white astrakhan, the der- 
nier cri in dressy furs and admirably used on 
light tones of modish colors. Above this there 
is a band of cloth entirely covered with white 
silk stitching, which runs into a more elaborate 
waved line, dividing the skirt into four sections, 
front, back and sides. 

The skirt above this bottom trimming re- 
mains plain——rather extreme in its close fit, but 
beautifully hung over a white silk underskirt, 
well tacked in proper places. As for the 
jacket, it is a veritable beauty, short at the 
back, front corners rounding, and an opening 
at the bust downwards, suggesting an M were 
the middle strokes uplifted and short. Above 
the M comes the second opening with double 
revers, an under pair with pointed corners, the 
upper ones with corners rounding. This rever 
forms a turn-down collar as well, the neck line 
being low enough to show chemisette and 
collar-band. Completely attractive is the trim- 
ming design on the jacket which consists of 
an application of white and gold lace mixed 
with bits of white satin let in. Across the 
bust, over the opening this lace is further elabo- 
rated with embroideries of white floss and 
blister pearls. Charming indeed is the vest 
seen below, the four folds of white satin dip- 

(Continued on page 43 3) 
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(Continued from page 428) 
ping into points in the middle, while between 
are entredeux of gold lace. The open sides 
of the jacket are lined with pink panne. The 
pointed revers above are also of pink panne, 
untrimmed, and faced with the same. The 
round corner revers are of white satin, with a 
gold and white lace edge appliquéd on. 
Chemisette of white astrakan, its collar-band 
with motives of astrakan set in the amber 
cloth, and a rose-pink chiffon cravat having 
gold and white lace on the ends is loosely 
knotted low in front, the ends tucked in. The 
narrow, turn-over collar on top of collar-band 
is of pink panne with a narrow edge of gold 
thread work. The Cavalier cuffs of white 
satin bordered with a fold of pink panne have a 
white astrakan border above the panne. Gold 
thread network lies over the white satin cuff. 
This embroidery is of such a fine character, 
and the blending of color so delicately done 
that the tout ensemble is a miracle of loveli- 
ness, especially when the adorably beautiful 
woman for whom the gown was designed, tried 
it on—with the hat created for it, a Lamballe 
in buckram—with black panne drawn over the 
outer side, and pink panne for facing of brim. 
Shades of amber and black tulle grouped into 
choux for trimming, with pink roses shrouded 
in black tulle, and one black ostrich plume 
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swirling over the brim on the left. Black 
suéde gloves are to be worn, and a dress muff 
of black tulle and white astrakan carried, both 
of which add their note of distinction to this 
wonderfully perfect toilette. 


PINK FAILLE COSTUME 


A gown worn by the maid of honor at a re- 
cent wedding was so charming a model for any 
dressy function that 


it deserves immediate 


VOGUE, 


mention. 


Fancy a pink faille gown with long 
sweeping skirt, having three inches above the 


bottom a four-inch band of shirred white 
mousseline de soie, so fine and close as to look 
like a feather. The high corsage was cut 
down both back and front into a pompadour 
square, but in the back it was an inch or two 
deeper than in the front. These openings 
were transparently filled by mousseline shir- 
rings, and the rest of corsage covered by a 
Louis xv lace coat of Renaissance. This coat 
did not meet in the back or front, owing to 
these square chemisettes, and for that reason was 
far more jaunty and youthful, falling in open 
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points and the spaces below the chemisette 
having to be filled in with a fan-shaped plissé 
of mousseline, while in the middle of back, at 
waist line, was a chou of mousseline with long 
sash ends of the same widening out at the 
bottom and trimmed with three rows of mous- 
seline shirrings. Collar-band very high, motifs 
of lace inset in the pink faille, and shirred 
mousseline for bordering at the top. A pearl 
and diamond open circlet brooch for fastening 
in the back. Sleeves of transparent mousse- 
line shirrings were long and close-fitting, with 
lace inset at the wrists and completing this 
most dainty of gowns fit for a reception, 


a tea, a theatre box party or any semi-cere- 
monious indoor occasion during the winter. 


MATERIAL FOR YOUTH 


Crépe de chine of recent French importation 
exceeds in beauty all former weavings of this 
lovely fabric. For the present genre of tunic 
and bodice drapery, nothing gives half so 
smart an air, nor proves so eminently satisfac- 
tory. Dinner gowns for the young contingent 
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preparatory to the coming season are by choice 
of this crépe in its brilliant sheen. One re- 
cently finished is of that new pastel green we 
are all so inlove with. Its long skirt is slashed 
in some places for plissé fulness its opening on 
the left showing a panel of yellow lace over 
white silk its entire length, giving the effect of 
a complete lace underskirt. To keep up this 
illusion the bottom of the white silk under- 
skirt has a deep flouncing of the same lace, 
which is constantly revealed in the frou-frou of 
movement. Slight is the front fulness of the 
décollete lace bodice, over which comes the 
crépe drapery gathered up to the left in a chou 
of thesame. The middle of the décolletage 
is cut out heart-shape back and front, and the 
space filled up with narrow black velvet criss- 
crossings. Black velvet for the edge line, so 
prettily waved, of the décolletage. The sleeves 
are long, but the upper halves are of white 
tulle criss-crossed with black velvet and ros- 
ettes of the same on each shoulder. Lower 
sleeves of transparent lace matching bodice 
drapery. For coiffure, harmony requires the 
similar narrow velvet bunched up in loops. 


FOR **DESCRIPTIONS OF FASHIONS’’ SEE ANOTHER PAGE 
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[Nete.—Readers of Vogue inquiring names of 
shops where articles are purchasable should enclose 
stamped and addressed envelope for reply, and state 
pageand date. See illustrations on this page.] 


FUR HATS OF GREAT BEAUTY-——COLOR SYM- 
PHONIES IN TULLE=SANTA CLAUS HAS 
PRE-EMPTED FOR HIS FESTIVAL 
EVERY LINE OF PRODUCTION 


‘T “He millinery season has sifted down 
from the first importation ideas to a 
good substantial basis of what is 

smart and what has been accepted by the best 

dressed women of fashion. 

This week’s sketches of hats are made 
from the models of a distinguished milliner 
known in England as well as here. The fur 
hat in the sketch is a beautiful piece of sable 
built rather like an English walking hat, with 
loosely twisted knot of brown velvet just in 
front. The sides are high, with wired sable 
revers. The back is cut short so that a good 
deal of the coiffure shows, which gives a 
pretty opportunity for a handsome comb. 
Price, $200. The same model may be had 
in chinchilla for $75. 

New are the tulle hats with crépe flowers 
exquisitely harmonized in pale sunset tints. 
It is said that these airy structures will be very 
modish next summer as well as smart for 
dress occasions now. The sketch is of a 
cloudy mauve tulle with wide open crépe roses 
that fade into paler mauve and deepen into 
clear sky blue. The scarf is softly twisted 
about the crown in a liberty satin ribbon in 
the same shade blue and knotted at one side 
in a generous rosette. 

Another of these dainty hats is of pale blue 
tulle with blue and mauve crépe roses that are 
all but falling apart and showing the pretty 
yellow centres. An aigrette of mauve gives 
the smart touch at the side of this hat. 
Nothing could be prettier for a débutante than 
such a hat. 

An unusual hat that would be becoming to 
a brunette, is also made of tulle of a reddish 
brown tint, About the brim of the toque are 
autumn leaves of different shades of red and 
brown velvet, stitched at the edges and lined 
with silk. Then on the crown are clusters 
of smaller autumn leaves grouped in bunches, 

One of those flat, long-haired felt hats, that 
have been adopted by smart women, is in a 
pale tint of blue with a narrow satin ribbon 
tied about the suspicion of a flat crown, and a 
little bow left at one side. On the under 
side of the draped felt is a large bunch of vio- 
lets. 

A pale blue miroir velvet, made with stiff 
brim and crown, has, as its only trimming, 
bunches of grapes and their dusty leaves. 
The bandeau is covered with rosettes of velvet 
which look pretty and soft next to the hair. 
This hat is reduced from $60 to $45. 

In a black beaver there is a picture hat full 
of dash and style. Long black plumes trail 
gracefully about the brim, and a bit of tulle 
is carelessly twisted around the crown. 

Another sketch shows a blue velvet hat 
with stiff brim and crown. Renaissance lace 
is draped on the brim falling a little over the 
edge. One long blue plume is lined with 
white feathers, and this stretches back from 
the side. A large pale blue chiffon rosette is 
the last touch to this lovely creation. 

A theatre or carriage cape is of black taf- 
feta, the folds joined with black silk cat- 
stitchings. Draped about the shoulders is a 
Marie Antoinette hood of exquisite heavy lace 
over a cream liberty satin foundation. There 
is a high collar made of plissé chiffon in deep 
cream. Price, $1.25. 

A black sequin serpent for the hair is com- 
bined with tulle, and it is a most effective 
coiffure forthe play. It has the advantage of 
being more than just a hair ornament, and it 
is less than a bonnet. Price, $20. 

ideas for Christmas presents are as plentiful 
as raspberries on a bush, if one has the ad- 
vantage of the big shops here. But to those 
who have not, let me suggest pretty medal- 
lions of either gold or silver to hold a photo- 
graph ; they are good presents for either men 
or women. The gold costs $10.50 and the 
silver are, of course, cheaper. 


** SEEN IN THE SHOPS” ILLUSTRATIONS—SEE TEXT THIS PAGE 


Handsome silk umbrellas with mother-of- 
pearl long handles, made smart with filagree 
silver mountings are selling for $4.50. 

Table squares of linen and Renaissance 
lace, the linen being only a small square in 
the centre, may be bought for $5 50, and 
they are really bargains. Smaller size in the 
same design are $3.50, and the plate doilies 
are proportionately cheaper. 

Military brushes with sterling silver tops in 
good design, or clothes brushes, are selling 
for $1.98 each. A pair of the hair brushes 
would make an acceptable and inexpensive 
present fora man. Large silver powder boxes 
are only $2. 

In a new design of silver, such as I spoke 
of last week, the hair brush of plain polished 
silver with Lawson pink and leaves at one 
side, may be bought for $4.85, and the other 
pieces cost proportionately, 

Handsome is a set of silver in antique de- 
sign of heavily raised roses and leaves in 
French gray. The hair brush, which 1s large, 
costs $14, comb, $8, mirrors, $27, large 
clothes brush, $12, velvet brush, $9, and pin 
tray, $7.50. This last piece deserves special 
mention, as it is odd and pretty. It is almost 
the shape of a leaf, with a sunken bowl in the 
centre, and it has little feet on which it 
stands. The border is ascroll design of Louis 
xvi period, and the same roses and leaves ap- 
pear as on the rest of the set. As an odd 
piece this would make a pretty present, and 
could be used for many things. 

An alcohol lamp set in a tray of silver with 
a silver match box, may be bought for $10. 
Very good ash receivers in silver cost $3.75. 

For late travelers and men who want to be 
sure of a light there is a new device by which 
they can always be equipped with candle and 
matches, all combined in a little silver case 
that folds together and would not be too 
clumsy for an overcoat pocket. In glass a 
pretty ash receiver has a silver rim at the top 
and a small alcohol lamp perched on the top, 
invitingly awaiting to light up the smokers ; 
price, complete, $6.75. A neat cigarette 
case is in a plain French gray, silver finish, 
with raised horseshoe and whip in the centre, 
and costs $8 75. 

For golf enthusiasts there are score tablets, 
which are inexpensive, made of silver in gray 
finish, with repoussé work, the score tablet 
held inside. For $1.75 a charming one, 
with the design of a figure by the sea, may 
be bought that is very effective. Mblitary 
brushes, with a caddy holding a bag of golf 
clubs, cost only $3.75 apiece. 

Cop:ed from an antique is a silver card-case 
of raised design in dull silver, lined with rose 
du Barrie moiré. This is a pretty trinket, 
and costs only $15. 

Pocketbooks and card-cases combined, 
made of sea-lion leather, with a band of 
Homeric metal at the edge, are handsome, 
and they may be had for $15. Another 
book that costs $12 has a trimming of Ho- 
meric ware of solid gold beads hammered 
into silver. 

A nice tan leather prayer book and hym- 
nal costs $3.75. The same price is asked 
for a calendar and clock mantel on leather. 

Boxes of leather for elastic bands are as 
inexpensive as $1.50 each, and they are use- 
ful presents for a man’s business desk. 

Flannel shirts for women made of a variety 
of flannel are as cheap as $2.85 whilea better 
quality may be bought for $4.95. 

Smart stocks of silk with broad ends to tie 
in a tight bow and then hang to the belt are 
$2.85, and they are to be had in almost any 
shade of silk. If mothers have plenty of 
money to spend there is something that 
will give untold pleasure to little ones. It 
is the portable wooden playhouse that is six 
feet four inches by nine feet six inches and 
height eight feet nine inches tothe top. It 
comes in sections and it is easily taken down 
and putup. When erected it is a complete 
little home with slanting roof, windows and a 
door, over each is a wooden awning. One of 
the beauties of this house is that it is water- 
proof and free from draught, and a lovely 
place for children on a gloomy day when they 
grow restless indoors. Of course, at this sea- 
son of the year it would betoo cold unless it 
were bought fora southern climate, but such 
a handsome present could well afford to be 
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waited for. Price, complete, $68 ; or it will 
be shipped by freight to any part of the United 
States for $73. For small boys a police patrol 
is usually accepted with delight for $7.50, 
$10 or $12. A nice one may be bought 
prettily painted and varnished and with a gong 
that defies breaking. Express wagons run all 
the way from 75 centsup to $10. Dolls of 
all sizes, ages and conditions are parading 
themselves, dressed in silks and satins, waiting 
to be bought. Naturally that is the first gift 
to be thought of where a little girl is to be 
remembered. One known as the Favorite 
Doll is a good gift to invest in, as it is only 
about half the price of the celebrated Jameson 
doll and it is much prettier, 

Dolls’ dressing tables may be bought from 
$3.50 up to $25, and they are completely 
fitted out. 

China tea sets, cooking stoves. Doll’s 
trousseaus in trunks cost from $3.50 up to 
$30. All are good presents for little girls 
and they are to be found in great variety in 
the shops I visited. 


HOME DECORATIONS 
THE YULE TIDE 


“* Twine the laurel and the bay, 
With holly berries gay. 
Deck the walls with garlands bright, 
On merry, merry, Christmas night.”’ 


FOR 


Ed is unquestionably the most fit color 

R for Christmas decorations if one 

would have them distinctive, and, 

beside, this warm tint always gives a sugges- 
tion of cheeriness. 


FOR THE HOME KEEPER WHO CARES NOT FOR 
THE LATEST FASHION 


A most charming floral centrepiece is in 
the shape of a star, Directly unger the 
chandelier, bedecked with laurel and holly, 
place the table draped with white linen. 

In the middle set a tall and graceful crystal 
or silver candelabra, each of its lights shaded 
with gauze, chiffon, or paper shades in bright 
scarlet intertwined with festoons of ferns and 
holly berries. 

At the base a large flat star radiates from 
the candelabra in fine points. A tin form 
serves as a foundation, this being packed with 
damp moss, then filled with scarlet geraniums, 
offset with a fringe of ferns. The little flow- 
erets of the geraniums must be divided from 
the parent stem and placed in the moss com- 
pactly, but avoid all crowding. Placed about 
this centrepiece are four small flat dishes 
garlanded with ferns, containing alternately 
little mounds of ruddy jellies and candied 
chestnuts, piled cannon ball fashion. As far 


with a deep border of laurel leaves. Another 
pretty scheme is of laurel made into flat 
wreaths, with broad red ribbon in smartly 
tied bows. Lay one of these wreaths in the 
centre of the table, and in it stand a pretty 
glass flower-holder filled with holly; or, if 
one be the fortunate possessor of a cut-glass 
or silver triple handled loving cup, this is the 
happy moment in which to display it. 

At either side, some distance from the 
central wreath, place a thick wreath of laurel 
and fill the vacant centre with rosy-cheeked 
apples. 

The candelabra or banquet lamp is placed 
at one corner of the board in a wreath of lau- 
rel, and at each plate is put a bunch of holly 
tied with green ribbon, and the name cards 
are placed. These cards are easily and dain- 
tily made of round circles of white card- 
board, with a wreath of laurel on the edge, 
painted in evergreen, outlined with silver. 
The lettering is also in silver. Shield the 
lights with white or scarlet shades ; never use 
green, as light through this color is not be- 
coming. 

Small white flowers are effective with holly- 
berries, and their use does away with the stiff 
look they ordinarily wear, 

Sprays of gypsophila make a lovely mass of 
delicate, fern-like greenery, and a miniature 
bed, either oblong or oval, of these dainty 
white blossoms, with a broad border of holly- 
berries, makes a beautiful centrepiece. The 
lace-like branches of gypsophila are invalua- 
ble for decorating the rooms, as, even when 
dry, the sprays keep their soft fairy-like ap- 
pearance. 


HINT FOR A CHILDREN’S CHRISTMAS DINNER 
PARTY 


An appropriate fancy for the centrepiece is 
achimney. This may rise from a snowy 
bank of white ageratum with a fringe of 
laurel, or small sprigs of cypress. The chim- 
ney should be about ten inches high, and it 
is covered with bright red geraniums or small 
chrysanthemums; the white mortar lines 
simulated with the wee white blossoms of 
of sweet alysium, About the top of the 
chimney a snowy cap is formed of white 
ageratum, and Santa Claus in miniature is 
perched on one corner, his basket laden with 
white and red blossoms. The foundation of 
the chimney is of wire, moss padded, into 
which the blossoms are imbedded. The 
mound at the base of chimney is also built of 
damp moss, then filled with snowy heads of 
ageratum. The stems of all the flowers must 
be cut quite short; arrange them compactly ; 
still allow each flower to be unruffied by its 
neighbor. 





TOY FURNITURE 


as is practicable, the table service should be 
of silver and cut glass supplemented with china 
ornamented with a narrow red or silver col- 
ored band, and, if one of the little floral paper 
boxes, the top of which simulates a huge red 
poppy, stands beside each plate, the whole ef- 
fect will be singularly bright and joyous. 
The boxes are filled with sweetmeats. 

The star may be also made of hollyberries, 


With an arrangement like this in the 
centre, tiny glass sledges should be used for 
the nuts, olives and salted almonds. These 
may be had in Bohemian glass and they are 
inexpensive. At each plate stands a tiny 
Santa Claus, his pack freighted with bon- 
bons. Festoon the chandelier with holly 
and mistletoe covered with its myriad pearly 
fruits. 


SEASONABLE NOVELTIES—SEE TEXT 
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FOR YOUNG GIRL’S CHRISTMASTIDE LUNCHEON 
PARTY 


A brilliant effect is produced by simulating 
the Yule log. These logs come in wire, 
metal and china ware; the latter two are 
hollow, and are used as receptacles for flowers, 
sweetmeats, etc. The former is to be cov- 
ered with blossoms over damp moss. One 
of these logs, about sixteen inches long and 
six inches high, covered with flame-colored 
blossoms, and laid on a bed of frosted ever- 
green is a charming feature to the Christmas 
table, 

Form the evergreens in the shape of an 
elongated diamond, and at each corner place 
a small candle holder or a fairy lamp. 

Only very small twigs of evergreen are used, 
and these are stood upright to form a frosted 
mat. The effect is unique. To complete 
the picture suspend the Christmas bell above 
the table. This is built on a moss padded 
wire form, and it may be covered with ever- 
greens entwined with holly, or with scarlet 
blossoms ; the clapper is of frosted evergreen. 
Or, use frosted evergreen with a ball of hoily 
berries for the tongue 

At the top of the bell secure four ropes of 
frosted evergreen, thickly studded with red 
berries ; bring these coils down to the corners 
of the table where they end in pretty wreaths. 
The effect produced is of a vacant tent or a 
canopy, and it is extremely pretty. Place at 
each cover a dainty basket of spun sugar filled 
with sweets, and a white prettily-painted card 
of some Yule tide emblem with an appropri- 
ate quotation. For instance, with a chime 
of bells use either of these inscriptions : 

** So list with hearts by love prepared, 
W hile Christmas bells are ringing ; 


Who hath his feast with others shared, 
Shall hear the angels singing.” 


** Clash out, O Christmas bells ! 

In music flow 

Wherever sorrow dwells, 
Or strife, or woe, 

Prociaim the blessed birth 
That wafts again 

Peace to the troubled earth, 
Good will to men!" 


Other emblems and quotations are ; 
A CHRISTMAS PIE 
** Without the door let sorrow lie, 
And it for cold it hap to die, 


We'll bury it in the Christmas pie, 
And ever more be merry."’ 


GROUP OF SHEPHERDS 


“ Shepherds at the grange, 
W here the babe was born, 
Sang, with many a change, 
Christmas carols until morn, 
Let us by the fire, 
Ever higher 
Sing them till the night expire,”’ 


SMART FASHIONS FOR LIM.- 
ITED INCOMES 


LITTLE ECONOMIES 


He girls who deserve the most credit 
I and praise are those who have to 
turn and twist the apparel they have 
into a dozen different ways for want of ready 
money in sufficiency. That they do manage 
to always look well, and often surpass in dis- 
tinction their more fortunate companions is 
no infrequent happening. It was such a sore 
perplexed maid who recently sought advice, 
begging to know what she should wear at a 
smart Thanksgiving dinner, having but one 
dancing frock of last season fit to do any- 
thing with. Tospend upon it, she had but a 
trifling sum, and she sat in dejected bewilder- 
ment trying to invent some means to trans- 
form a lace foundation into present modish- 
ness. Calculations soon proved no silks, sat- 
ins, or gauzes could enter into the construc- 
tion, and that the lace skirt would have to be 
used, It was then decided to purchase enough 
for tunic and long sleeves in satin-face Vene- 
tian cloth, in one of the lovely pale yellows 
so much worn. The skirt must first, how- 
ever, have its traine lengthened, as skirts are 
worn so long this season. Then followed a 
ripping off of the upper lace drapery, which 
was soon accomplished. The tunic was cut 
up in front rather high, and the ripped-off 
lace drapery turned into gathered ruches, two 
rows trimming the bottom effectively and 
turning out a pretty skirt. 








The lace bodice was one demi-décolleté. 
A high cloth girdle, well fitted, was the first 
step in its alteration. Then followed the 
cutting up of a very exquisite ribbon sash of 
pale silvery-blue taffeta into five-inch strips, 
and in the centre laying on an entredeux of 
white lace. One strip of this ribbon was 
fitted with shoulder seams to the top of the 
bodice and brought over in front so as to fall 
into long lines on each side, ending below the 
belt in sharp tab points. Attached in the 
back was a half-high Medici collar of double 
silk, the same lace entredeux appearing on 
both sides. Two ribbon bands to match 
started from under the front bands at the bust 
line, the upper one being drawn up under the 
arm, the lower one dipping slightly, and after 
they were tacked in place all four were drawn 








ORNAMENTAL TOBACCO POUCH 


up in the back into a point at the centre. 
This maneuvre gave the suggestion of a bo- 
léro with long front tabs, and was fetching. 
The edge of the high collar, as well as the 
front edges of the long front ribbons, were 
softened by a narrow gathered ruching of blue 
mousseline de soie, one yard of it only being 
used. Across the top of the long sleeves 
were two similar bands laid on with a down- 
ward slant toward the fronts and drawn up- 
ward at the back. All in all, this gown 
turned out extremely well. It was becoming 
and generally thought to be a smart affair at 
the dinner, with no possible hint of a “ made- 
over ’’ about it. 


SLIM PERSONS SHOULD CONCENTRATE EXPENSE 
ON BODICE 


It is conceded that expensively trimmed 
skirts, which are necessarily costly, should be 
left to women who can pay large dressmaking 
bills. Untrimmed skirts, and by that is 
meant a mere finish of stitching as a single 
band, or merely a design in bands from the 
knee down on each side of the front only are 
all sufficient. Put upon the bodice whatever 
extra expenditure is left, and manage to have 
more than one set of revers, vests, neck- 
bands as all those accessories are easily basted 
in and taken out. Bodices which lend them- 
selves to this treatment should be fitted in a 
plain manner and have open fronts, Finish 
the fronts with a flat band stitched. Long 
plain sleeves with possibly two bands on the 
upper part of arm, and at wrist one or two 
rows of stitching. 

A USEFUL MODEL 


Here is a model which may be carried out 
in any fabric silk or wool, suitable for day 
wear, and equally well in the light colored 
cloths worn in the evening, but not counted 
as dancing frocks. The main interest is 
centred in the various changes given to a 
bodice in these days. Fancy vests of different 
hights and contrasting materials are an im- 
portant factor. 













WHITE SATIN VEST 


Take a vest of white cloth, for instance, 
which meets above the belt and closes with 
three pairs of fancy buttons, gold, steel, 
crystal, enameled or jeweled. Give a pretty 
effect by having th:se narrow cords sewed in 
groups of three at the off side of each button. 
This fills up the cloth space on that side and 
gives a pretty finish as the vest enters the 
bodice, in other words, is basted in. Above 
the buttons have revers tailor-made-coat style, 
slashed above to separate them from the turn- 
over collar, There are many ways of treat- 
ing this front finish, but a simple one is to 
edge the white cloth with a band of bias 
white silk or satin stitched down, To make 
the bodice even smarter, lay in a second vest 
to be seen only a few inches it is true, but 
those few inches mean much, A bit of 
brocade or velvet or a flowered ribbon may be 
called into play there, as two triangular pieces 
only are needed, and they should overlap or 
cross each other, A chemisette of white 


cloth may then be separately made, as these. 


two vests and the collar.revers are tacked into 
the bodice. Have a high fitted collar-band 
carrying out the effect of white silk or satin 
rever bands, or matching the little inside or 
second vest, which being so small, may be of 
some contrasting color, pink, blue or yellow. 
Then that bodice is ready to be finished to a 
charm, when a cravat is drawn over the 
bottom of the high neck band, is caught in 
front with a gold or jeweled buckle, and two 
inches below is caught again with a smaller 
one of the same style, and then tucked into 
the second vest. 


SUGGESTED COLOR SCHEME 


As an example of color combination advis- 
able imagine a gray cloth, skirt and bodice, 
with a fitted belt of the same stitched, and 
with the middle a quarter of an inch line of 
strawberry red taffeta. The vest and revers 
of white cloth, the latter edged with a bias 
band of white taffeta stivched. Black cords 
are on one side of three pairs of oval gold 
buttons. The little inside vest is of white 
ribbon flowered in strawberry reds. White 
tucked taffeta chemisette and a high neck- 
band of strawberry pink tucked. Cravat of 
black mousseline fastened with gold buckles. 
All these access»ries made at home minimize 
the expense to a mere trifle. 
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FAKE BRASS LAMPS —HARMONY BETWEEN ONE'S 
PERSONALITY AND ONE'S HOME DOES NOT 
REQUIRE THAT COLONIAL ARCHITEC- 
TURE BE ACCOMPANIED BY THE 


ADOPTION OF KNEE BREECHES 
AND POWDERED LOCKS 


schemes for modern interior decoration, 

and I am busy for several hours a day in 
my little study reading up architecture. Who- 
ever has taken that wonderful trip in Tour- 
raine and studied the French chateaux, will 
came back, I am sure, with a keen sense of 
our architectural and decorative deficiencies. 
Perhaps many of the palaces and great houses 
in England as well as in France and in Italy, 
seem to us very poorly furnished and rather 
bare, but they have one supreme merit—they 
are not overcrowded, and they are not incon- 
gruous. Some of our enterprising people who 
dabble in amateur art are responsible for the 
American overstocked drawing-rooms. No 
one wants one’s rooms like the model apart- 
ments shown in the windows of cheap furni- 
ture places, where things are bought on the 
installment plan, any more than they would 
care to have them resemble the displays made 
in the curio establishments on Fourth Avenue. 

We are so easily humbugged, and, although 
the day is possibly passed when families place, 
as their coats.of-arms, the bearings of royal 
houses or bar sinisters, putting these promi- 
nently forward * because they look so pretty.”’ 
We still «llow ourselves to fall into the hands 
of unscrupulous dealers. 

Only a short time ago many of the curio 
shops teemed with peculiar shaped brass hang- 
ing lamps, such as are used for signals on 
ships and brigs and vessels. The glass is red 


I Have been very much interested in 





stained, and they are of the same quality and 
a bit more valuable than the other red lamps 
met with when repairs to streets are made, 
and railroads are building. However, they 
were a bit quaint in shape, and they sold at 
high prices. One dealer told his customers 
that they had been secured with much trouble 
and risk even of life from the sunken Spanish 
warships. To-day, in New York, and perhaps 
all over the country, you may see these little 
lamps hung in hallways of houses and apart- 
ments, which will invariably have also a 
Turkish corner with cheap rugs anda narrow, 
uncomfortable divan, and a resplendent win- 
dow seat. The lamps, I know, were bought 
in an old junk shop on the river front, and 
were part of the stock of a bankrupt ship 
chandler and supply man. 

And all this prelude 1s simply to call atten- 
tion to the little humbugs in life. There are 
certain economies which are not economies, 
Our clothes and our houses should be reflec- 
tions of ourselves. I do not want you to 
carry this to the extreme. There is no rea- 
son why you should dress in silk and satin 
and velvet, and wear powdered hair, and dance 
a minuet because you have a Louis xvi ora 
Colonial house. 1 have known people to ad- 
mire the Orient so much that they have had 
complete Oriental rooms without a chair in 
them, or even a divan. Handsome rugs 
were placed on the floor, and everyone sat 
there, and shoes were removed before enter- 
ing the apartment. I know of others who 
had become so enamored of life in the Pacific 
Islands as to occasionally give a feast in an 
apartment arranged in the simple fashion of 
those remote countries. They did not go into 
cannibalism, but they had their dishes served 
very much in the same manner, and almost 
indulged in a war and a sun dance. Perhaps 
the taste of this might be questioned, but then 
it was honest without the least sham. 

If I am able to pick up genuine furniture 
for my Louis rooms I shall be delighted, but 
I should rather: have a piece made to corre- 
spond with the period and I should not hesi- 
tate to tell anyone the truth about it. I 
could even have a room of the era arranged 
without a single equivocal or doubtful old 
piece. There is one thing upon which I shall 
insist. My chairs are to be made to sit upon 
and there shall be plenty of room for people to 
get around. I have a great liking for dark 
reds and greens. They are soothing and they 
neutralize the glare. At one of my clubs in 
a great room fronting the Avenue, into 
which floods of sunlight pour, the new paper- 
ing is a dark rich velvet red and the wood work 
is painted a light café au lait. The panels are 
picked out in gold and the arrangement of 
lights is studied with such an artistic eye that 
even a bit of the woodwork is lighter in color 
than in any parts of the room. This occurs 
of course where the shadows are prone to fall 
and it ‘* negatives ’’ what might possibly be a 
dark corner. A room like this with great 
mirrors in old gilt frames and rich red cur- 
tains is a joy. It is a room which needs 
guage fireplaces with shining brasses and 
logs. There is a glow of comfort and as a 
winter resort it is unsurpassed. 

There are several new restaurants in New 
York which have taken the Paris idea of dark 
red walls, mirrors and gilding, and these are 
effective, One feels wealthy at once in such 
a room and one should no more enter a lead- 
ing restaurant in doubt as to the amount in 
one’s purse than one should try to travel 
cheaply. There is more misery than enjoy- 
ment in it. 

I believe that the days of mock decoration 
are numbered. It was the era of crewel 
work, the chenille portiéres, “those frightful 
Japanese affairs of bamboo and glass Beads in 
strings, in which you always become en- 
tangled, the false tapestries, the weird paper 
shades and the extraordinary photograph 
frames which led eventually to some concep- 
tion of that which is true and really artistic. 
Far in the country we even now see the art 
dawning, and the horsehair furniture is being 
exchanged for something a bit flimsy, it is 
true, but a little more sightly. All I desire 
in my home is to make each room so har- 
monious that you will not feel as if you were 
in an exhibition or a museum, and you will 
realize that the room has been lived in. I 
think it will all come in time. 

In this series of papers i shall show exactly 
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how each room in my different houses is to 
be furnished, and I shall be obliged to any 
one for making suggestions. The discussion 
of such matters leads to mutual enlightenment. 


THE WELL-DRESSED MAN 


Ew York is probably the most cosmo- 
politan city in the world. History 


of the colonial days tells us that 
even before the quiet reign of the peaceable 
Hollanders under their worthy governor, Peter 
Stuyvesant, was so rudely interrupted by the 
invading Britons, there were six different lan- 
guages spoken in New Amsterdam, and to- 
day the vast city houses people of every 
nationality, gathered from the remotest cor- 
ners of the earth, and differing widely in 
their looks, speech and customs of life. It 
is not strange that this cosmopolitanism has 
had its effect upon the costume of the people, 
and that there is, perhaps, more diversity in 
dress to be seen by the close observer, upon 
the streets of New York, than could be found 
in any other city of the world. It is, how- 
ever, a diversity becoming less picturesque, by 
the attempts of the people to conform to the 
prevailing modes, and in the striving to avoid 
observation and comment, national character- 
istics of dress are now being strangely mixed 
and intermingled with the ordinary garb 
of this country, with the result that there is 
an ever grewing tendency toward uninterest- 
ing uniformity of costume. We cannot but 
feel regret at the sight of the Chinaman, 
whose white stockings and soft, felt slippers 
appear from under a pair of light checked 
trousers, or whose cue hangs from beneath 
the brim of a derby hat. We would rather 
have the Turk in his fez; the Arab in his 
turban. 

On the other hand, as men of all classes 
and all races are clothing themselves in more 
strict conformity, there is a very noticeable 
improvement in the general dress of the 
masses, for which we should be glad. Better 
dress bespeaks prosperity, but more than that, 
better taste in dress bespeaks education; more 
care in cleanliness and neatness of attire is a 
sign of increasing cultivation and strengthen- 
ing morality. In a democratic country, 
having no peasantry, in the European mean- 
ing of the word, and where class distinctions 
are not strongly marked there can be nostrict 
lines drawn to define the planes of social su- 
premacy, but it is unquestionable that the 
planes exist through the facts of blood, birth, 
breeding and refinement, and the aristocracy, 
if I may call it such, is easily recognized, 
without having to resort to the badge of dress. 
Let us beglad of the growing tendency of our 
men to give more thought ,to their ‘personal 
appearance, without fear that the distinction 
of class will thereby become less defined and 
apparent. 

Though styles may be good in themselves, 
though designs and colors may be intrinsically 
pretty, just as soon as they become so broadly 
popular that they are imitated in cheap miate- 
rials and become common through the use of 
the masses, they will be discarded by men 
who dress well. Very often new shapes of 
ties are seen upon a few smartiy clothed men 
and we wonder where they were made, ‘for 
they cannot be bought at the shops. . Then, 
in a few weeks, if we observe closely, many 
well groomed men are wearing ties of those 
designs, and they may be bought at the better 
haberdashers correct in shape. This period 
may last several months, perhaps an entire 
season, but toward its close imitations, rarely 
correct in cut, begin to make their appearance 
in the cheap shops and then the designs begin 
to be less worn by smart men, The last of 
these four stages of ties finds the designs 
more or less correct in the windows of every 
clothing shop, and around the collars of more 
than half the male portion of the community. 
Then we look for them upon the best dressed 
men only to find that they have gone back to 
the styles of several years before, or are well 
on in the second stage of some entirely new 
design. This is the unvarying rule of all 
fashions in dress. 

It is to be noted that knickerbockers, or 
as they are more commonly called, golfing 
trousers, are less worn by smart men than for 
the past four years, though it is safe to pre- 
dict that they will not go entirely out of 
fashion, as they are most comfortable and 














serviceable for all country sports. The best 
materials are still the rough Scotch goods, but 
the cut has changed somewhat from that of 
the recent past, and gone back to the style of 
1894 and 1895. Knickers should be made 
now very full over the thighs, and narrowing 
down to the knees, where the cloth is so taken 
in as to fit rather tight without binding. The 
fold of cloth hanging over the knee is thus 
done away with. The cuffs or extensions 
should be of box cloth and button very tight 
over the legs just below the knees. In order 
to have this tightness and yet to make it 
possible to get into them the trousers are cut 
with slits on the outer seams stretching up a 
few inches from the knees, which slits are 
closed with a button, The trousers should, 
of course, have four straps at the waist for 
the belt. 

Stockings to be worn with knickerbockers 
should be of heavy cotton or wool, either 
ribbed or not and plain in color except at the 
tops, where they are turned down over the 
upper part of the calf. For shooting, skat- 
ing or walking in the country knickerbockers 
are best as they are for golf also in the autumn 
and winter. During the summer, however, 
flannel trousers were smarter as well as more 
comfortable upon the links, 

For skating at the rinks I should not advise 
knickerbockers. A sack suit and derby 
hat, though not better form in the true sense 
of the term, are rather more suitable for the 
city, and are equally comfortable for the mild 
exercise which rink skating affords. At all 
events a derby hat should never be worn with 
knickerbockers, either upon the street or in 
the rink. 

For skating heavy black or tan boots are 
worn, At some of the shops these are made 
especially for skating with countered uppers 
and ankle holes of softer leather to prevent 
the stiffness from being uncomfortable. The 
boots are laced and have waterproof soling. 
It is a very good plan to have the skates fas- 
tened permanently to the boots, as it prevents 
them from slipping, and makes skating more 
easy. 

Some of the knitted waistcoats now shown 
in the smart shops are exceedingly pretty and 
are most serviceable for all country sports. 
An overcoat is heavy and cumbersome for 
skating or tramping, but still one must have 
some protection from the cold, and this is 
what the knitted waistcoat gives. It is more 
sightly than a sweater, and also more com- 
fortable except perhaps in very severe weather, 
when the heavy ribbed sweater, with high 
rolled collar, is the best of all protections. 
For milder weather, the sweater cut away at 
the neck so as to show the collar and tie is 
also very pretty and rather smart-looking. 
These sweaters are not commonly seen and 
they cannot be found ready made except at a 
few of the best shops. They are made to 
order at a cost of from $7 to $10 

In winter, fur waistcoats for skating and 
walking are very pretty and extremely smart. 
I do not know of any shops where they can 
be bought ready made, but any good furrier 
can make them to order. Of course, only 
certain kinds of short-haired furs are suitable. 
I have seen a very handsome waistcoat, sin- 
gle-breasted, with fly front and side pockets, 
made of sealskin, and another of the same 
kind made of Persian lamb. They were cut 
high at the neck, and without lapel or collar. 

A good and less expensive way of having 
such a waistcoat made is to have the fur put 
over an ordinary high-cut, single. breasted 
waistcoat so that all the cloth is covered, 
leaving the pocket slits open. The back 
should be of silk, thinly padded, 

By having a fur waistcoat made in this 
way, its fit will be assured. The cost of 
making, of course, depends upon the kind 
and quality of fur used, but as such a waist- 
coat will wear for many years, the expense is 
not out of proportion to the use to be gained. 
Fur waistcoats are distinctly good form for 
winter wear in the country, and are propor- 
tionately smart as they are uncommon. 








The yearly subscription price of Vogue i: 
$3.00. Subscribers receive it regularly by 
mail, To get the full value of Vogue it should 
be read and studied week by week as a complete 
guide to fashion, 
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VOGUE PROOF IMPRESSIONS 


Many requests have been received from 
readers of Vocus for proofs of its illus- 


trations to be used as wall ornaments when framed. Those shown in miniature here are offered at moderate prices, See 
particulars below each cut. 
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No.1. A Good Runafterthe Hounds, Paper 
12x9 ins. Printgx6y ins. Green. socents. 


this is 
is more 
e€ com- 
eather, 





d tie is 








No. 3. The Japanese Mask, Paper 12x7 ins, 
Print 9% x6% ins, Red, 50cents, 


collar. 
having 








A Conquered King. 


No.7. The Premiére’s 
Benefit. Paper 12x9 
ins. Print g9x3% ins. 
Light Red. 50 cents. 


No. 10. The Little Stars. Paper 18x12 ins, 
Isxgins. Dark Grey, $1.00. 








No, 2, The Desert Thief. 


Paper 18x12 ins. 


Print 14x9Y% ins, Brown, $1.00, No, 6, The Milliner’s Bill, 





Paper 18xizins, Print 16x10 ins. Red Brown, $1.00. 


No.8. My Skipper. 


. With Verses. Paper 12x9 
ins. Print 7x7 ins, 


Light Brown. §0 cents, 


Print 


No.9. A Frolic. Paper 12xg ins. Print tox8y%{ 
ins. Black. socents. 


Paper 18x12 ins, Print 14xg ins. Dark Green, $1.00, 


Any of the above sent flat, either by mail or express, carefully packed, carriage charges free, to any address in the United 


States, Canada or Mexico on receipt of price. 
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VOGUE'S WEEKLY PATTERN 


NUMBER 43 21 DEc., 1899 


Ogue does not publish patterns as a 
rule. The exception is one pattern 


a week as described in detail on this 
page. Vogue pattern coupon cut from any 
issue of Vogue must be sent with the remit- 
tance. 


He pattern for this week is of a box- 

| plaited skirt, another of the new 

models. For stout figures this skirt 

is more becoming than the tucked model, as 

the plaits are close together, pressed flat and 

stitched to within eight or ten inches of the 

bottom, where the fullness is let out to form 
the flare, , 


MATERIALS 


His skirt looks well in Venetian cloth, 

| Henrietta, serge, and cheviot. In 

fifty-four-inch cloth, four and a 

half yards is required; in serge, or materials 

of that width, six yards. The pattern is in 

two pieces, a wide front formed into box 

plaits with the under turned parts cut away, 
and back box plait in one separate piece. 


WHISPERS 
TO THE GIRL WITH NOTHING A YEAR 


Retty knots to wear at the throat or fas- 
P tened to the fur collarettes where they 
join in front and need lace or ribbon 
to mingle with the fur, are made of very 
fine silk ribbon made into a modish knot ap- 
pliquéd a jour with bits of fine lace, the ends 
finished with: fringe, either of silk or chen- 
ille. Another bow is made of knife-plaited 
tulle, the ends trimmed with lace. Lace 
hanckerchiefs also make very pretty jabots, 
with a knot of velvet, ribbon, or tulle at the 
top. 


For evening and theatre wear, one of the 
prettiest of this year’s styles is a toque of 
turquoise blue tucked taffeta or shirred mous- 
seline de soie; it may be trimmed with 
knots of velvet or chiffon and white feathers, 
or the feathers may be omitted. Light blue 
silk muslin looks very well sprinkled with 
steel spangles and trimmed with a long white 
feather, also spangled. ‘Theatre toques are 
also made entirely of white, the foundation 
of tulle or fine net covered with handsome 
lierre or appliqué lace. 


Among the most useful and inexpensive 
gowns a girl can have in her wardrobe is one 
of dark blue serge of a good quality, The 
skirt could be three-piece with a habit or box 
plaited back, trimmed only with stitching, 
or with stitched bands of serge. Have the 
bodice cut to form a shallow yoke at the 
back and a deeper one in front ; fasten on the 
left side with three large steel buttons. Edge 
the yoke witha band of handsome embroi- 
dery or a stitched band of satin. The high 
collar and yoke, of which you may have 
several, is pretty made of appliquéd lace, vel- 
vet, tucked chiffon or of piqué. The belt is 
of serge stitched, or of black satin, fastened 
with a steel buckle. An Eton to wear with 
this gown on warm days is also useful. These 
are pretty braided all over with gold and black 
braid. In our changeable climate it is well 
to have street gowns and jackets of several 
weights, wearing the one most suitable to the 
weather, not putting on a fur jacket in the 
autumn and wearing it every day until spring, 
just because it ought to be seasonable even if 
it is not. Many colds would be avoided if 
one dressed according to the weather, not the 
season. 


It is very foolish for the economical girl to 
have her dancing frocks finished at the bot- 
tom with innumerable ruffles of tulle, net or 
chiffon. It is a great temptat‘on, undeniably, 
for there is nothing so pretty for an evening 
dress, but if wanted for dancing it does not 
last through one evening, as this year all 
gowns are made so long it is impossible to 
hold them up. For the girl of moderate 
means it is better to have the underskirt fin- 
ished with pinked silk ruffles, and the over- 
skirt of some handsome material which does 
not need to be trimmed, or have it trimmed 
with iace put on flat, appliquéd in sections, 
etc. Of course the first expense of this gown 
will be as great if not greater than a chiffon 








trimmed one, but it can be worn several 
times without becoming soiled, and then can 
be cleaned around the bottom without clean- 
ing the whole gown, whereas the chiffon 
beruffled gown would have to have new 
chiffon or a great deal of mending after each 
dance if the room were at all crowded. 


Plaster casts are very pretty Christmas 
presents, and to make them even more at- 
tractive is a simple matter. Get a cast of a 
frieze or plaque in high relief, and first give 
the background a coat of shellac or varnish to 
fill up the pores of the plaster; then paint the 
background a pretty shade of light blue, not 

















good puff pastry and cut it into strips three- 
quarters of an inch wide. Twine the strips 
round some small cornet tins, dust them 
lightly with fine sugar, and bake them to a 
delicate brown color, Remove the tins very 
carefully while the pastry is warm, 

Beat the white of an egg with an ounce of 
fine sugar on a plate. Dip the edges of the 
cornets first in the méringue, then in some 
blanched and chopped pistachios, and dry 
them in the mouth of the oven. 

For the filling: Put eight ounces of fine 
sugar in a stewpan with an ounce of butter, a 
tablespoonful of thick cream, two whole eggs, 


VOGUE'S WEEKLY PATTERN—NO. 43, BOX PLAITED SKIRT 


For description see this page. 


Cut paper pattern No, 43 sent on receipt of 


coupon with remittance of fifty cents. 


too light, however. The only difficulty of 
this is not to touch the figures with the blue 
coloring, only the background. If your hand 
is steady and you use a fine brush around the 
figures, you will have no trouble. This 
treatment makes the casts very pretty as the 
white figures stand out beautifully against the 
blue. Casts may be colored in a variety of 
ways, which adds to their beauty if well done, 
and with an eye to the rooms in which you 
want to use them. They are pretty tinted 
yellow like old ivory, especially the small 
medallions; painted green, etc. 


FOR THE HOSTESS 


Enu for Christmas dinner : 
M Oysters on half shell 
Clear soup 
Oyster crabs in pastry cases 
Champagne French ‘rolls 
Stuffed egy plant 
Roast turkey stuffed with chestnuts 
Stewed celery Potatoes soufflée 
Roast grouse 
Celery salad mayonnaise 
Mince pie 
Burning plum pudding 
Black coffee 


Wine sauce 


Brandy Liqueur 
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the yolks of two eggs, the grated peel of one, 
and the juice of two lemons. 

Stir the mixture constantly on the stove 
until it is of the consistency of thick honey. 
Take it off, set it away to cool, when cool fill 
the cornets nearly full, add a tablespoon- 
ful of whipped cream on the top, arrange 
them in a pyramid and serve. 


Baxep Losster.—Put one tablespoonful 
of butter in a saucepan and as it melts add 
two of sifted flour, and then a teacupful of 
milk ; when it boils add the yolks of three 
hard-boiled eggs mashed smooth, one tea- 
spoonful of salt, one of currie powder, a 
quarter teaspoonful of cayenne pepper. Put 
the sauce in a baking dish with alternate lay- 
ers of lobster ; bake an hour or less, accord- 
ing tothe oven. Good canned lobster may 
be used for this, and one can is enough, 


Nut Caxe.—Half a cup of butter, two 
cups of sugar, three and three-quarters of 
flour, half teaspoonful of soda, one teaspoon- 
ful of cream of tartar, the whites of five 
eggs beaten to a froth and then added to the 
batter, one cup of hickory or walnut meats, 
chopped fine, or half of nuts and half of 
chopped citron. 


Cornets Fittep.—Make half a pound of 


Crutters.—One cup of sugar, three egps, 
and a quarter of a pound of butter, a tea. 
spoonful of cinnamon, half a glass of brandy, 
flour enough to make « stiff paste for rolling. 
Roll out, cut the dough in fancy shapes and 
fry in boiling lard a light brown. Sift with 
powdered sugar while warm. 


Warries.—One quart of flour, a small 
quart of milk and water mixed, two eggs, one 
tablespoonful of lard or butter, two table. 
spoonfuls of yeast, one teaspoonful of salt, 
Beat it very hard until very light. Put the 
batter in a deep earthen dish to rise over night, 
Bake without stirring in heated waffle irons, 
well greased. Serve with cinnamon, sugar, 
or maple syrup. 


Tea Caxes.—Three tablespoonfuls of 
melted butter, half a teacup of sugar, one 
egg. Beat together, then add one teacupful 
of milk, one teaspoonful of soda, two of 
cream of tartar. Stir to a froth, add sifted 
flour enough to make a stiff batter. Bake 
half an hour in a quick oven. 


REQUESTS FOR PATTERNS 


Eaders of Vogue who desire special pat- 
terns published should send in their 


requests promptly. The pattern that 
is in most general demand will be published 
in preference to others. Up to this date the 
patterns published are: 


No, 1 Louis xv. Jacket. 

No, 2 Golt Cape 

Ne. 3 Appliqué Design. 

No. 4 Drop Skirt, 

No. § Blouse Silk W aist, 
No. 6 Lace Guimpe,. 

No. 7 Breakfast Jacket. 

No, 8 Shirt Waist, 

No, 9g Cloth Jacket. 


No, 10 Golf Skirt, 

No. 11 Light Summer Skirt. 

No. 12 Light Summer Bodice of No. 11, 
No. 13 Bathing Suit, 

No. 14 Three Stock Collars, 

No. 15 Little Boy’s Frock. 

No. 16 Little Girl's Dress. 

No. 17 Eton Jacket. 

No. 18 Fancy Shirt Waist. 

No. 19 Tight Fitting Petticoat. 

No, 20 Ladies’ Blouse Waist. 

No. 21 Three Corset Covers. 

No, 22 Three-piece Skirt, circular flounce. 
No, 23 Dust Coat. 

No. 24 Tunic. 

No, 25 Fancy Wrap. 

No. 26 Lace Coat, 

No. 27 Chemise and Drawers. 

No. 28 Night Gown. 

No, 29 Dressing Gown. 

No. 30 Combination Chemise and Skirt. 
No. 3x Platn Tailor Skirt. 

No. 32 Eton Coat 

No. 33 Child’s Coat. 

No. 34 Shirt Waist. 

No, 35 Opera Coat. 

No. 36 Silk Waist. 

No. 37 Princess Evening Gown. 

No, 38 Girl's Coat. 

No. 39 Jacket with Carrick Capes. 

No. 40 Tucked Skirt with box-plaited back. 
No. 41 Evening Cape. 

No. 42 Short Jacket. 

No. 43. Box Plaited Skirt. 


THE NEXT PATTERN WILL BE 


No, 44 Fancy Silk Bodice. 











VOGUE PATTERN COUPON 


To Vocur, 3 West 29TH Street, 
New York, 


EENclosed please find fifty cents, for 
which send by mail to my address 
below : 


Vogue Pattern No. ,....0.0.00: erase 


These patterns are made in medium size 
only. 


eee ee eee ee ee ee 


This coupon must be filled in and mailed to 
Vogue, when remittance is made for pattern. 
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A better Cocktail at home than is served over any | bar in the World 


39 mithicsconaee N.Y. 


used daily for bathing renders the skin soft and supple, and prevents | There are many eee at the 





—__ -— 


Removes dandruff and relieves itching of the scalp | 60-62 West 23d Street. |) precy Avenue cor. 42np Sr. 





Samuel ‘ud0d 


Madison Square West. 
NewYork, 


SCARF 
FOR AFTERNOON DRESS 
PRICE $3, $4 





THE ARDSLEY 





NOVELTIES IN MORNING AND DRESS HANDKERCHIEFS 
IN PURE LINENS, TAPED AND SHEER, COMBINATIONS THE GRAFTON SCARF 
OF SILK AND COTTON, ETC, FOR MORNING WEAR 

PRICE OF HANDKERCHIEFS FROM $3 A DOZEN PRICE FROM $I UP 
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== COCKTAILS Tees C 


7 Manhattan, Martini, Whiskey, 


] Holland Gin, Tom Gin, i lseful 
fs 





Vermouth and York. 


: ' | . “4. 
oe 4 We guarantee these cocktails to be AH ] d VY (; ft 
” made of absolutely pure and well ma- O 1 a 1 S, 
4 a tured en and the mixing equal to the 
a | wo | — served over any bar in the | 
wor ing compounded in accurate ‘ 
.) proportions, they will always be fouad | For Boys and Girls. 
j of uniform quality. 
7 Connoi seurs agree that of two cock- | 
tails made of the same material and Ta Suits for Golf, Bicycling and Gymna- 


. portions the one which is aged mu 


the better. Cocktail rape | sium; 
ry our ocktail made without 
y any sweetening, dry and delicious. Golf Jackets, Sweaters ; ( 
s For Sale on the Dining and Buffet Cars - 
oe > of the principal railroads of the U.S. | Sleeveless, quarter sleeve and long sleeve 
- » avoip imitations. | Jetsey Shirts; 


Laced front Bicycle Jerseys ; 
Knee Tights, Running Pants, Fashioned 


SG. F. HEUBLEIN & BRD., Sle Propitos, = Ts 


Hartford, Conn. 20 Piccadilly, W. eeu ~/ 


For Sale by all Druggists and Dealers, | 








~~ 


Boys’ Bath Robes in 
eiderdown, or made from 
blankets in handsome ef- 








Pure, mild and curative—the ideal tollet soap. fect. | ENGLISH BOOT MAMERS 
Baby Sweaters, |*GOLD MEDAL PARIS 1869+ 
buttoned from shoulders to Makers of fine Footwear for 


top of rolling collar, easy to 
slip on Ay 6 months to 4 Men and Women. 
SKATING BOOTS 


years—$1.90 
chapping and roughness. | Children’s Store specially suitable Made to order at short notice ) 
| 
for Christmas Gifts, that will both Boots for Riding, Polo, Hunt- 


Invaluable for Shampooing — | 27724 Penclit the Children | ing. Coachman’s and Livery 


Boots. 





Packer’s Tar Soap | 
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(Continued from page iii) 

For men, on the other hand, the drama 
has done little in the matter of dress; Ordi- 
narily, very slight attention seems to have 
been given to the details of their dress, and 
one is often surprised at the absurdities in 
clothes worn by male characters in plays sup- 
posed to represent the h ghest society. 

The errors most frequently made are rather 
on the side of over-dress. Fashions are ex- 
aggerated ; fads are indulged in, regardless of 
whether or not they are founded upon reason 
and good sense, It may be said, however, 
that exaggeration often is necessary upon the 
stage, in order to emphasize the distinctions 
of character and lend more force and effect to 
situations than could be given them by too 
close adherence to the facts of life. 

In Wheels Within Wheels it is interesting 
to compare the men’s dress with the fashions 
in vogue at the moment—by which are meant 
those fashions accepted as smart by the best- 
dressed men. 

The scene is London. The first act takes 
place in Egerton Vartrey’s rooms at night. 
Vartrey is about to leave for Scotland. He 
wears a double-breasted sack suit of gray ma- 
terial, loose but well-fitting, a whire shirt, 
high turn-over collar and dark red four-in- 
hand tie. His boots are laced patent leather, 
and his hat is a black Fédora, somewhat lower 
and softer than the ordinary alpine. For 
traveling, the costume is good in every essen- 
tial particular except the boots and hat, It 
must be understood that I am using as a basis 
of criticism and comparison our fashions of 
the present season. The boots now worn al- 
most invariably by the best-dressed men are 
buttoned, and with morning suits calf is 
rather smarter than patent leather. Single- 
breasted sack coats are a little more in vogue 
than double-breasted, and derby hats are much 
more correct at present than alpines or Fédo- 
ras for any ordinary wear. For traveling, 
however, a soft hat is perhaps not to be con- 
demned. 

Lord Chantrell, who comes to Vartrey’s 
rooms fresh from his travels, removes his 
jacket and puts on a lounge or house coat of 
black material figured with some leaf design 
in white. It is of pretty design, rather smart- 
looking and, for a lounge coat, good style. 
The waistcoat is, however, not so good, being 
of bluish-gray with a spot, design in white, 


which gives it a polka dot effect. It is 
double breasted without collar, and rather 
high in cut, all of which are correct. In 


England fancy waistcoats are still a good 
deal worn, but in this country they have 
ceased to be smart, and are rarely seen upon 
the most carefully dressed men except with 
sporting clothing. Double-breasted waistcoats 
are also now cut to form points at the bottom 
instead of being rounded, Ascot ties are not 
so much worn with turn-down collars, but 
there is really nothing to be said against so 
wearing them. Lord Chantrell’s boots were 
also laced patent leather. Buttoned boots 
would be smarter. 

In James Blagden is shown the character 
of a loud, coarse man about town. In his 
case the exaggeration of costume is remarka- 
bly effective in emphasizing the type of man 
often seen at the race tracks or swaggering in 
hotel corridors and cafés, whose idea of good 
dress consists of much dress, and who is, 
though clothed in the very latest fads of fash- 
ion, yet distinctly bad style. In the first act 
he wears a raglan coat of light gray with 
black velvet collar. It is well cut and cor- 
rectly made without breast pocket, and with 
vertical slits for pockets at the sides. His 
evening coat has a notched collar full-faced 
to the edges with silk. Many of this year’s 
evening coats are so made and worn by well 
dressed men, though it is by no means the 
general rule, and the coat with lapels faced 
only to the buttonholes is quite as good style. 
The waistcoat is double-breasted and of white 
figured or brocaded satin cut very broad and 
very much U shaped, with long pointed ends 
which cross, closely resemble a W. It has 
three gilt buttons, one on each side, and the 
lower one in the centre, in the shape of a V. 
I am informed that such waistcoats are worn 
in London, but it is quite certain that here 
they are considered extremely bad style, and 
it is not unsafe to predict that they will con- 
tinue to be so regarded. Jeweled buttons, 


such as appear in Blagden’s shirt, may be 


put in the same class as the brocaded waist- 
coat. The hose is of fancy design and hght 
in color—of course not good style. 

In the second act, the scene of which is 
laid in Sir Philip Curtoys’s drawing-room in 
the afternoon, Blagden’s costume gives even 
a better illustration of the extent to which 
the fashions of to-day might lead if carried 
to their extremes. He wears a dark gray 
frock coat with velvet collar, rather high- 
waisted, and with somewhat flaring skirts. 
The waistcoat is of black material which 
looks suspiciously like velvet and is thickly 
covered with small white spots, giving it a 
spangled appearance. The most remarkable 
part of the costume is the tie, a tremendous 
puffed Ascot of pink and white silk, worn 
with a high turnover collar, Gray striped 
trousers and white spats over patent leather 
boots complete the makeup. In the last act 
of the play, a paddock coat of light covert 
cloth with velvet collar is added. 

In these acts Lord Chantrell and Sir Philip 
Curtoys wear black frock coats with waist- 
coats of the same material, dark gray trous- 
ers and laced patent leather boots, Inside the 
cut of the waistcoats, both wear the narrow 
piqué strips s> much in vogue seven or eight 
years ago, It should be observed that these 
strips seem to be again coming into fashion. 
They are much worn in Philadelphia and Bos. 
ton. In the last act Egerton Vartrey looks 
well in a double-breasted sack suit of dark 
blue or black. The coat is well made, with 
side and breast pockets, and the waistcoat is 
single breasted without collar and cut high at 
the neck. A dark tie with small design in 
red over a well-shaped high turnover collar 
make up the dress. Except for the boots, 
which are high laced tan, the costume is very 
good style. Tan low shoes were much worn 
during the past summer, but high shoes of 
tan were little seen upon smartly dressed men. 
Buttoned calf boots would have been better 


style. 
Taken all in all the men’s dress in 
Wheels Within Wheels is very good. 


The boots worn throughout are perhaps its 
worst feature. Watch chains are not now 
very much in fashion. Single. breasted sack 
coats are more usually seen than double- 
breasted upon smart men, and turn-over col- 
lars with frock coats are not the best form. 
The dress worn by Blagden is cleverly con- 
ceived, combining as it does some things that 
are good with many that are bad, and illus- 
trating thereby the absurdities of following 
too closely the vagaries of fashion. 


GOWNS OF MISS SPONG AND 
MISS ELLISTON 


He costumes of the women are more 

I than ordinarily effective and inter- 

esting in Wheels Within Wheels, 
all of them being American productions from 
Morrison. 

In the first act Miss Spong wears the gown 
seen in the centre figure of the illustration, 
made princess with half-fitting front of black 
net finely embroidered with steel over dark 
gray chiffon. The shoulder ornaments are 
fine strands of net and steel caught into a 
knot on one shoulder. 

Miss Ebliston’s gown—the right figure—is 


entirely of white shirred chiffon, the 
alternate ruffles which finish the skirt not 
being shirred. The sleeves and upper 


part of the bodice are ornamented with 
applications of white flowers made of lace. 
The high pointed girdle is of silk. 

The gown on the right worn by Miss 
Spong in the last act is café au lait chiffon, 
over which is pale yellow lace.inset with 
white panne velvet, with a design of large red 
roses. This design runs around the bottom 
of the skirt, the roses outlined with lace, and 
appears as a band on the middle breadth of the 
front. The back of the skirt is box-plaited, 
the flowered moiré being used for the plait. 
The boléro bodice and sleeves are made of lace 
inset with these roses. A band of roses runs 
half way up the front of the bodice and is fin- 
ished with a large knot of chiffon, of which 
material the full front is made. 

This gown is extremely effective, but we 
think would be much improved were the solid 
band of roses forming the front breadth 
omitted, using chiffon in its place, and hav- 
ing the lace sides come more closely together. 
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At present, the breadth being necessarily nar- 
rower at the top, the lace cuts away the roses 
at the side, which crops their design. The 
dress also has the effect of being cut in two 
by this straight line of roses up both back and 
front. The error in the des'gn of this gown 
is the one oftenest made—that of superabun- 
dant ornamentation. 


DESCRIPTIONS OF FASHIONS 
PAGE 427 


tl 3 Lerr.—Dinner gown of cream 


point d’esprit trimmed with all-over 

écru lace in sections, where the net 
shows it is striped with narrow black and 
white velvet ribbon. 

Ricut Ficure.—Black dotted net evening 
gown trimmed with two widths of black 
satin ribbon. Made over black taffeta. The 
ruffles around the skirt and around the décol- 
letage are of the net knife plaited. 

Centre Ficure.—Dinner gown of pale 
helitrope silk, trimmed with white satin 
applications, in a design with a bunch of 
violets in the centre of each round. The 
violets are of velvet, and are fastened to the 
gown on one edge of the leaf only, in order 
to make them stand out, like natural flowers. 

Fig. 5914.—Sable cloth costume, with a 
charming appliqué of pale gray satin antique, 
over which a network of black chenille is 
drawn, appliquéd at the edges with black 
embroidary and hair-line gold threads. This 
work starts on the bodice at the bust and ex- 
tends down the side of the skirt and around 
about one quarter of a yard from the bottom, 
The skirt is built very tight over the hips. 
with a very broad flare; that is accomplished 
by a flounce inserted beneath the appliqué. 
Vest and yoke of gray, embroidered with 
black and gold. Outline of the cloth reaches 
over it in a curved line, and has a drapery of 
black tulle, fastened from side to side with a 
soft rosette. Sleeves have a treatment of 
appliqué at the top and flare over the hand. 

Fig. 5945.—Evening wrap of white cloth, 
appliquéd and edged with very fine passemen- 
terie in jet and steel. Flounce of black che- 
nille fringe over white accordion-plaited chif- 
fon. Lining of white sat‘n. 

Fig. 5972.—Forenoon costume of Oxford 
red satin-finish cloth. Skirt is box plaited in 
the back and fastens down the side. Num- 
erous rows of stitching outlines the tunic as 
well as to cover the underskirt. 

Little straps of cloth apparently serve as 
fasteners and are caught at either side with 
round nickel buttons, Bat’s-wing revers are 
entirely stitched and lay over broader revers 
of white satin stitched with black. Plastron 
of black velvet ribbon catstitched together 
over white satin. Bottoms of the sleeves are 
finished with a cuff of the same trimming. 
Hat of rough felt laid in folds and trimmed 
with a black velvet choux. 


TREEING 


He progressive steps in a man’s care 
for his clothes after the condition 
precedent of all good dress is com- 

plied with, namely, cleanliness, seems to be 
well pressed trousers, a well shaped hat, a new 
style collar, a carefully selected tie, and, last 
of all, scrupulously well kept shoes—not 
merely well polished shoes, but shoes in 
shape. This can be accomplished in one way, 
and only one way—by treeing. A shoe with 
the uppers smooth and undented, and the soles 
flat, only comes by treeing. Probably the rea- 
son so few men have their shoes in good order 
is that trees have cost, until recently, almost as 
much as the shoes, have been very bulky to 
carry about, and very troublesome to insert 
and adjust. The Leadam tree is an ingeni- 
ous invention that puts treeing on an econom- 
ical basis. These are light in weight, easily 
adjusted, not bulky and are inexpensive. It 
is thrifty for anyone, either man or woman, 
to buy one for each pair of shoes in use. A 
wardrobe that includes six pairs of boots 
should have six pairs of trees, and a dollar 
spent this way added to the cost of each of 
six pairs of shoes will more than repay itself 
in the longer wear to be had from the shoes 
so kept to prevent creasing and cracking with- 
out even considering the satisfaction one has 
in the knowledge of shoes always in shape, 
however old. And trees do not wear out like 





boots. 
lifetime. 
boot trees. 


[Nore. Books are selected for review in Vogue 
chiefly with regard to the interest they have for its 
readers. Inquiries addressess to Vogue concerning 
the entertaining of instructive qualities of new pub. 
lications will receive immediate attention, ] 


THE POWERS AT PLAY 


A pair of trees should last almost q 
It is sound economy to invest iy 


BY BLISS PERRY. 
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Rom its unique title down to the least 
pretentious of the stories included 
within its covers, this volume of 

short tales is one to challenge the attention 
and enlist the admiration of those who love 
terse English, an instinct for the picturesque 
and a gift for deft turning to dramatic ac- 
count the inciden‘s of the lives actually lived 
by the children of men, and not merely 
imagined by inventive story-tellers, 

Among the most effective of the tales is 
By the Committee, which opens as follows : 


‘¢ The town of Whiteridge, N. H., was 
cursed with a benefactress. She was a little 
old non-resident widow with granite insides, 
a native of Whiteridge, married early to a 
Boston merchant, and now desirous of |,nk- 
ing her name perpetually with that of her 
birthplace. She had presented the township 
with the Martha J. Torringford town-hall, 
the village with the Martha J. Torringford 
drinking-fountain, and the Congregational 
Church with the Martha J. Torringford 
parsonage, all upon conditions stated by her- 
self. The hall was fine to look upon, but 
the use of tobacco was forbidden in or about 
the building, with the result that the voters 
of Whiteridge seriously thought of holding 
the March meeting, as usual, in the old hall 
above Alvah Bayley’s general store, where 
the genial sawdust covered the floor at town- 
meeting time, and the women-folks had 
nothing to say about anything. The drink- 
ing-fountain was just toc low for a horse, 
unless he were unchecked—the donor took 
this means of combating the pernicious check- 
rein—and just too high for a dog. How- 
ever, this was immaterial, as the town had 
refused to bond itself for a water system, and 
the dust of two summers lay thick in the 
great marble bowl. 

‘* The Congregational parsonage was the 
earliest and the most immediately useful of 
the Widow Torringford’s gifts, but it was 
far too large, even for the Rev. Mr. Chip- 
pendale’s family, and there was no fund for 
furnishing it, or for paying the running ex- 
penses. It was a broad, low building, of 
yellow, glazed brick, with plate-glass win- 
dows, and two outside chimneys, and a cast- 
iron stag in the front yard. The farmers 
from miles around stopped their teams in the 
middle of the street to gaze at it. When 
Mr. Chippendale first entered the parsonage 
he rubbed his hands with delight on observ- 
ing the big hot air registers. Born in India, 
he had been dreading the New Hampshire 
winters. It wasin September. The minis- 
ter and his sharp-faced wife nailed their 
‘ God-bless-our-home’” motto to the Lin- 
crusta-Walton wall of the sitting-room, 
draped some pressed palm-leaves from India 
along the brocaded frieze of the dining- 
room, and decided to leave the parlor unfur- 
nished for the present. Their happiness 
seemed complete. 

** Early in October Mr. Chippendale in- 
quired the price of coal. Whiteridge was six 
miles up-hill from the railroad, and Alvah 
Bayley informed him that, séeing it was for 
the parsonage, his coal would be eight dolla 
and a quarter a ton. The minister ordered 
ten tons, and figured out the cost thought- 
fully as he walked home. That winter was 
singularly mild, for Whiteridge ; but before 
spring he ordered eight tons more. Daily, 
while he shoveled the precious stuff with his 
own hands into that yawning hot-air furnace, 
his figuring became more interesting. H's 
salary was thirteen hundred dollars. The 
next winter there was another Chippendale 
baby, and the necessity of keeping the nuts 








